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PRINCIPLE, 
Original. 


Tais world has produced many dazzling charac- 
ters. We have had great poets who could yar- 
nish facts, and put a gloss upon nature that gave 
beauty to the most ordinary circumstances of life. 
We have had wits who could almost draw a smile 
from the cheek of death ; we have had orators 
who- could kindle enthusiagm mn the breast of a 
beaten serf, and inspire the coward with valor. 
We have had heroes and statesmen ; men of am- 
Jnton and men of genius ; and each i in his turn 
s been the lion of the hour, the admired object 


of our veneration. 'These men haye been feast- | 


ed and flattered, and admired and lauded, until 
[ovine of them have been led to believe that they 
were composed of finer clay than their fellow- 
men, and were hardly accountable for the use 
which they made of their talents, to the same God 
who weighs the actions of other men. They have 
Supposed that they could do many things with im- 
punity, in consideration of their extraordinary 
gifts ; and that the very fact of their possessing 
Superior knowledge to other men, gave them- a 


license to 8in, to which humbler mortals could lay] 


no claim. 'This "is no imaginary picture. The 
tancied unaccountability of the world's great-men, 
has led them into many errors, until they have 
magined that they had a right to reach forth their 
hands and grasp at power whenever it came in 
their reach, and that they alone were to be the 
Judges of the,use which- they made of that power. 
Their acts have been made the 8ubject of history; 
and when they have said a good thin LM 

written down and "quoted, merely becauge they 
were great men. An obscure wise man may 
have Said better things, Þ ho widow ad pow 
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who will deny the truth of that saying. Like a 
great many. other truigms,/it is too plainly correct 
to be worth anything. It is 80 easy to acknowl- 
edge it with our lips, that few people think it 
worth while: to act upon it—to: heed it in their 
practice. If one should be reminded, while ex- 
tolling a,brilliant bad man, that none were great 
but those who were good, he might ask impatient- 
ly, *Do you take me for a fool, that I should not 
know that ?* Or he might answer, *I have heard 
that before, a thousand times ; have you nothing 
ney to tell me ?* Yet he will straightway act as 
if he had never heard it before, and while he de- 
sires to be told something new, it would be a 
novelty indeed if he were to behave as if he be- 
lieved 80 palpable a truth. 

Perhaps there is no one case where theory and 
practice run 80 diverse as in the one which I have 
mentioned. Mankind have always behaved very 
much like the insect which flutters around the 
blaze of the torch which scorches its wings. 
They pay their devoirs to the man of power, 
though that power is exercised to crush them, 
and express their loud admiration of the rising 


'8tar in whose malignant rays they are consumed. 


Human nature is weak, and. it is not strange that 
the man who receives the homage of those who 
claim to be virtuous and wise, should fancy, at 
last, that all he does is consistent with virtue and 
truth. But the world's great men are Seldom 
guch as have the answer of a good conscienc 
He who looks upon the heart, and 8ees not as 
man sees, often withholds his approbation when 
the multitude are loudest in their praise. 


How different, then, is the man of principle 
from the mere man- of ambition! 'The one is 
ready to take advantage of circumstances to ele- 
vate himself, without pausing to inquire what are 
his claims: to station and honor, or whether the 
means by which-he riges. are strictly virtuous.0r 
'not. The other has an eye = to the oa 
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. ment of right—the triumph of truth. You know 
where to find the man of principle ; but the man 
of ambition will be wherever the current sets the 
most strongly. He is ready to spread his sails 
to every breeze, and he cares not in what direc- 
tion it wafts him, 80 that it be toward the high 
places of the earth. 1 do not here mean to 8ay 
that every person who succeeds in gaining world- 
ly honor and aggrandizement 1s peculiarly blame- 
worthy. The whole blame musf not rest on such. 
There are many men of. ambition who never 
reach the point at which they aim, and who would 
be quite as ready to grasp at the most objection- 
able means for their own advancement, as those 
who have reached the summit of worldly great- 
ness. There are, doubtless, many who have 
never enjoyed the: opportunity to become con- 
Spicuous bad men. But they may not be men 
of principle, nofwithstanding. Others there are 
who may imagine themselves to be men of prin- 


ciple, because they have never been tempted to- 


be otherwise—or, in other words, who have neyer 
received fayorable offers to abandon the right and 
receive the boon of corruption. This 1s doubt- 
less a large class. 'The man of principle is not 
he who has never been tempted, although there 
may be men of principle who have never been 
obliged to withstand much a 454 0s of this 
kind. 

Many have yielded to the suggestions of ambi- 
tion and of avarice, unmindful of the promise, 
*seek first the kingdom of heaven, and all things 
Shall be added.” Herein lies true independence, 
and it is attained by no other means but k 2epi 
the eye single—or bent singly on the ht. 
There can be no protection against the allure- 
ments of vicious and worldly ambition but in a 
truly christian spirit. It is, then, a great thing 
to be a man of principle. I have no idea that 
when Pope said *An honest man 's the noblest 
work of God,” he meant that every -person who 
would not steal, rob, or swindle, was the noblest 
york of God. 
great many of these noble works. There is a 
conventional honesty which goes a very little 
way toward making an honest man. A person 
in power may, by one measure not sanctioned by 
his conscience, inflict a larger portion of migery 
thari all the thieves in our city have yet done. 
And 80 far from being condemned or imprisoned 
for his unwarrantable act, he will be lauded by a 
great number of his Sowwoventagit for the very 
deed which truth condenins. Neither is the wor- 
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In that case there would be a! 


guidance and direction of heaven ! 


Principle. 


ghipper of mammon one- of the honest men ; 
whom our author alluded; yet many s8uch wt 
highly esteemed by the world, and are called if 
men Rabbi. But such men have no regard fq 
the welfare of their fellow-creatures ; the widow: 
cry and the orphan's moan make no more impreg. 
8i0n upon them than they do upon the black. 
smith's stithy. They are not honest men ; fy 
they have no right to shut their hearts againg. 
the cry of the needy and the oppressed. 'They 
do not feel that they are stewards of Heaven, 
bounty, and that their fellow-men are their breth. 
ren, 'They do not pray that the will of God may 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. They 
are not men of principle, for 8uch are not ruled 
by the conventional s8ystems of this world. They 
are not men of principle, for 8uch choose to obey. 
God rather than'man ; and geek not to have a 
good-name on* earth, while they are wanting in. 
the just balance. *Go ell all thou hast and give 
to the poor, and come and follow me,” was the! 
command of Jesus to the young man who boastel. 
that he had kept the commandments from hi 
youth up. But he turned away sorrowſul. He: 
was not a man of principle, although his contems! 
poraries would doubtless have pronounced him: 
one. 


The man of principle may be thus distinguiched 


from the mere pharisee. 'The latter receives hi! 
reward from men, while the former is rewarded; 
by the answer ofa "good conscience. 'The former? 
is honored by the world, while the latter is hon; 
ored by heaven. 'The form6s 80 orders his life and } 
conversation that men may be' able to discover : 


[no flaw in his character ; while the latter 80 gor- 


erns his heart that it may always be acceptable in 
the sight of Him who knoweth the thoughts and ! 
the desires of the soul. The man of principle 
will act, therefore, without regard to the opinions ! 
of men. He may frequently offend them, 80 that 
his name will be cast out as a reproach. But | 
what nobler sight in nature can there be than a: 
mortal man acting as the agent of the Eternal 
while in the world raised above itg unhallowel 
influences—while walking among men, under the | 
How unlike | 
the vain pharisee who receives his wages fron. 
the hands of erring. mortals like himgself! pave | 
dignity is there in his ” 8 Is 
zteps—and what glory'encir 

we contemplate s8uch wh, ha 

the link which unites him to a 
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1, the rich man, the monarch, and the. 
0 7 ploancres we understand the words of Po 
and no longer doubt that however loud may bo 
the applauses showered upon the victorious hero, 
"x the honored 8tatesman, an honest man is, truly, 
the noblest work of God. BETHA. 
Boston,, Mass, 


=P 
| A FEW ERAS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, 
) 


A Tale: Yet not a Fiction, 


BY REV. D. J. MANDELL, 


Original. 
CHAPTER 1IV. 


This Chapter will little please the PR RCs mind, as 
it ends worse than it begins. 
Taz reader is probably well aware of the critical 
gituation in which Religion was left at the: eon- 
lusion of the last chapter ; nor are his sympa- 
hetic apprehensions for her safety entirely 
oroundless. Night was just closing in upon her 
amidst all the horrors, intricacies and appalling 
frightful 8cenes of Persecution's death-clad glen. 
A band of her most bitter enemies were just upon 
er — their hearts filled with wiekedness, and 
heir lips venting maledictions. The leader of 
this band was one Saul, and at the instigation of 
Tradition he had commenced a pursuit of Rehi- 
gion, and those who accompanied her flight. 
It is only a just tribute to the joaffor of this party, 
to say in his behalf, that his enmity to Religion 
and her followers, was wholly excited by the mis- 
representations which Tradition had impressed 
upon him of their character. Full, however, of 
the determination to destroy them, and © breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter* against them, 
he had tracked them thus far, and overtook them 
in the very place most fitted for the prosecution 
of his diabolical designs against them. They were 
patiently awaiting the worst at his hands, for it 
was contrary to the character of Religion either 
to flee, when circumstances assured her it was 
useless, or to resist force with force. In this 
enitical Situation, she preferred, and depended for 
what lenity she might experience from her pursu- 
ers, on the effect which her own appearance and 
the forlornness which 8urrounded her, would pro- 
duce. She hoped that if her enemies could but 
behold her charms, and the divine and inexpres- 
sble beauties which dwelt in her person, their 
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hearts would be melted into generosity, pity and | 


{I 
SY 


love towards her, and that they would zee the-in- 
, |[iquity of their proceedings against her, and of 


those who had instigated them to those proceed, 


ings. This hope made. her 8trong even in peril ; 

and it also sustained her few followers. Nor was 
it in vain, Before striking a blow, Saul caught a 
glimpse of her countenance. Never passed a 
change over the mind of mortal. man, more in- 
stantaneous, happy and effective, than did the 


1| change which that glimpse created, over the mind 


of Saul. It was like the light of heaven break- 
ing in upon the benighted world. He saw at 
once the folly, the madness of destroying 80 much 
loveliness and gentleness. 'The 8word which he 


|had already drawn to exterminate her from the 


earth, dropped from his hand. "The fiendish ex- 
pression of his features, with which he approach- 
ed her, altered at once to that of respect and 
commiseration. 'Thus, with ong- glance of her 
8weet, piercing, and alluring eye; Religion chan- 
ged the. whole purpose of his soul. At this mo- 


ment, Wisdom, stepping out from among those 


who surrounded Religion as friends, confirmed 
the more than half formed determination of Saul 
to become one of the chosen few who stood fast 
at her 8ide ; and those who had accompanied him 
for the purpose of destroying her, beheld him 
with an amazement which paralyzed them, put 
forth his arm for her defence. Conscientious- 
ness, of whom I more particularly spake in the 
foregoing chapter, after an event to him of 80 
enigmatical a character, would have nothing more 
to say,-but slunk sJently to his home. 

A few words with the reader respecting Wis- 
domgins- T have heretofore neglected to speak of 


him. He belonged to the court from whence 


Religion came, and was sent by the lawful soye- 
reign of the valley to be a companion to Religion, 
to assist her in her mission, and to be the adviser 
of 8uch friends and followers as she'might cause 
to surround her by her influence. He never act- 
ed till by her influence she had acquired the at 
fections. He was very discreet, and had+h 
counsels been adhered to atrtetly, Religion's 
friends would never have deserted her. He con- 
tinued with the house of Moses 80 long as they 
remained true to her ; he was a great enemy of 


Idolatry ; and when the household of Religion* 


Showed signs of partiality for him, he left them 
utterly. So when Tradition gained their hearts 
he had a natural dislike to that individual, and 
when he appeared, finding Religion almost utter- 
ly deserted for my and — there were none 
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of her followers with whom he could associate, 
all being more or less under Tradition's influence, 
+he returned for awhile to the court from whence 
e came. He was one of the most active-in pre- 
vailing upon the lawful king of the valley to send 
the individual to. the assistance of Religion, who 
was 80 basely murdered by her followers, at- the 
dictation of Tradition. He saw this barbarous 
act with shuddering and dismay ; and immedi- 
ately upon his death, flew to the assistance of 
Religion, counselled the few remaining friends 
she possessed to instant flight, and continued 
with them on their way, assisting and advising 
them while they lived. | 
The defalcation of Saul from Idolatry, and the 
attachment which he 8uddenly felt for Religion 
and her cause, had the most beneficial effect on 
her interests. Some of thoge who accompanied 
him with the design to destroy her, were like 
himself me. the folly of their project, and 
with the absolute iniquity of an enmity against a 
being. 80 loyely, and engraſted themselves at once 
into the ranks of - those who defended her. 
Others, astounded at a turn of affairs 80 unex- 
pected, threw down their weapons in dismay and 
fled back to the place from whence they came, 
electrifying Tradition with the news of the 1ll- 
guccess of his plans against Religion. But he 
was not of a disposition thus to be foiled. Vexed 
and angry, he sent detachment after detachment 
in pursuit of the fugitive Religion and her un- 
flinching friends. | 
She was yet in the Glen of Persecution. Its 
midnight darkness had: now gettled down upon. 
her and her followers. She seemed. chained 
within its inhospitable borders. No place. of rest 
appeared. Indeed, 80 thick and impenetzable 
was the gloom dich gurrounded them, that they 
knew not whether they were adyancing in their 
C _ ET retracing their steps, The winds 


reyolvec ved with tenfold velocity through the rugged 


anG&winding passages. The mists assumed hide- 
be bi n a atastic shapes, Here was Dear, 
x his time-worr. sceptre over them, and 
as it were in a. pool of blood; —there 
aroge the grim and distorted figure of Fusy, tear- 
ing her hair, while the dismal howlings of wild 
beasts and the shrieking of pent up blasts; 8eem- 
ed to give a dread reality to the frenzied cries 
which she appeared, with voice choking with 
rage, to be uttering. Darkness but rendered 
8ights of 8uch a character the more palpable to 


n a In 


the UnAgWationzs and- endowed them outwardly 


: 


Lights were gleaming all 


| with an indistinctness most appalling and dre; 


Anon, they were continually changing, "Wk 
but the more hideous and frightful, while ths 


hoarse 8creams and flapping wings of the dark 

plumed birds of night, as-they passed: over the 
heads of our wanderers, added ns to the hor 

rors of their s8ituation. | | 

But till they did not despair, nor were they © 

disheartened. Religion consoled them with the 
Sweetest agSurances, given in the  most silyery | 
tones of her voice ; and Wisdom was extremely 

gserviceable in the capacity of guide. . They tro 

gradually on their way, with hearts set steadfast 

ly to the object they had in view—the saſety and 

preservation of Religion ; and, with rejoicing on 

their lips, even though thus surrounded with ! 

darkness. and difficulties, The chasms of the ' 

glen resounded with the song presented to the 
reader in the last chapter ; . and reverberating 

echo caught the inspiration with which they] 

shouted forth the last words thereof— 


Then onward ! onward ! brethren— 
Dark Persecution's glen, 

Once s8afely passed—deliverance comes, 
And all 1s bright again. 


But their troubles and perils continued momen- | | 
tarily to increase. It was with the greatest diff- | 
culty that they could defend themselyes from the 
beasts of prey which prowled around them, 


| Briers and thorns obstructed their path and cru : 


elly lacerated their feet ; and the mists which 
hung over the place seemed to. envelope them as 
in a 8hroud. Religion made many comments ol : 
the government of Idolatry, who had permittel | 
Such a place to exist in his dominions. . Its char- | 
acter appeared to correspond fully with what he | 
had 8een, known, and felt of his disposition. She 


could but think with what delight she should en- 


gage in destroying it. Slowly and wearily they 
continued on their way, almost blinded and suffo- | 
cated with the pestilential yapors of the place, | 
and liable, as it appeared to- them, to sink at | 
every step into the arms of death, whose 8hadovy 
forms continually sgeemed howenlg.: over them. | 

But till the dangers attendant-on- therr way | 
thickened, and while with much hardship they 
were daring to prosecute a ſurther progres, | 
they were all at once surprised with 8udden and * 
ferocious cries, as if from a multitude of VOICES. | 
I around them, and near | 
ing them by degrees on every ide... These wer? 
but the indications of. the darkest hour of thei ' 
distresses. - The shouts and the lights proceeded 


Tradition. - Before and behind they came with 
greedy impetuosity. They were well acquainted 
with all the windings of the labyrinth of darkness 
in which Religion and her friends were inyolved, 
| and from every passage, with lights to guide their 
way, came the hosts of Tradition and Idolatry, 
led onward by themselves.. They had also re- 
ceived a reinforcement in the person and adher- 
ents of a Mr. Philosophy, who ſormed a. kind of 
connecting link between Idolatry and "Tradition. 
Thus came the enemies of Religion, with the full 
purpose of her destruction, strong in their diabol- 
ical union, and gurrounding her on all sides, that 
all possible means of escape might be cut off. 
This was indeed a terrifying spectacle. No 
one can imagine how greatly multiplied were the 
horrors ofthe 8ufficiently -horrid situation in 
which Religion. was placed, by this 8udden and 
overwhelming approach of her most deadly ene- 
| mies. Lighted up by the torches which they 
brought with them, the glen of Persecution ap- 
peared to be the very vestibule of Pandemonium 


| itself, which 8eemed on this occagion to have | 


zent forth legions of its fiends to exult over and 
destroy the virtue and innocence which. it had 
caught in its toils, 'The threatening and ven- 
geance clad countenance of Idolatry, Tradition, 
and Philogophy, when geen in the reflected light 
of the glaring torches borne before them, pre- 
sented an exhibition singularly in keeping with the 
scene around. 'The latter am Philogo- 
phy, being akin to both the former, had a mixture 


of their features and expression in his counte- | 
nance, which gave it a most disagreeable aspect. 


He had frequently heard of Religion, and heard | 


her spoken of with respect and veneration. He 

had often had described to him the Bower of 

Faith ; but for himself, he never had a high opin- 

ion of either ; he even doubted whether the Val- 

ley of Human Life had a lawful sovereign as Re- 

ligion contended, and shrewdly suspected that 

| she was an impostor. -And when he formed an 

q opinion on any subject, he was very apt to prize 
; it highly ame as advance it zealously. 

Onward*then came the enemies of Religion, 

like a whirlwind of desolation. The caverns and 

torch-lit pass8ages of the dismal glen in which 

they had caged her, echoed and re-echoed with 

their yociferations. The thunders of the voice 

of Idolatry and his coadjutors, were heard above 


Still ta: little band collected round Reli igion, with 


the rest, urging their followers to deeds of blood. | 
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undaunted hearts awaited the result—etill their 
ng continued, and * onward ! onward ! breth- 


ren, ' &Ke., ro8e shrilly amidst the confusion which, 

ned around them, as though the melody of 
the. skies was vouchsafed to cheer Religion in 
her tribulations. 'The approaching danger grew 
nearer, and the elangor of their foemen louder, 
and the little distance which separated Religion 
from her foes, was momentarily lesgened. Be- 
fore, behind, and around her in tumult thronged 
her destroyers ; and the visionary forms of fury 
and death seemed beckoning them to a nearer 
approach. See ! the tiger already crouches far 
the fatal s8pring upon his prey ! 


"TO * ++ 
Original. 


I Lovx thee Mary ! for thou art 
The friend I long had sought to. find : 

How beautiful and calm thou wert, © 

When on my 8s0ul, thy radiant mind 

First shed its hallowed light—oh then, 

With joy I sprung to meet thee, as a friend. 


A friend ! that is too poor a word 

To tell the love I bear to thee, — 
For thou within my heart hast stirred 

A kindred chord of sympathy ; 

That ne*er will cease to vibrate till 
This throbbing pulse is hushed and till. 


I met thee ere the wreath of fame 

Had twined its laurel round thy brow— 
Now thou hast won a glorious name, 

Yet still as meek and mild art thou:: 
As free from pride and vanity, 


{ Thou gifted child of poesy. 


Thete'i 1s a thrilling pathos in 
helays which thou hast sweetly sung-; 


17 T have felt their power to win 

My soul from bitter thoughts, that wrung 
Its inmost core—oft hast thou broke $ 
The spell of gloom, and cheered my heart with hope. 


Yes, thy refulgent mind has given 
A better impulse to my own ; | 
For when with human pride I've striven + 2 
To guide my feeble bark alone, MT” 3 
Methinks I've heard thy mild voice 50F, NO Syoig pf Wh 
Come ! I will show that © better way.” ; 
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I cannot thank thee as I ought, > 
For all that thou hast been to me; 
For all the blessings thou hast wrought 
To others—but thy name shall be 
Most fondly cherished, and enshrined 
Within this grateful heart of mine. 


Hartford, Ct. 


* We opine that this ſqoling tribute of friendsbip is 
{| to our esteemed corregpoendent. . Mary Ann Dodd. 


Do we mistake? Ep.” 


Immortality. 


IMMORTALITY, 
Original. 

IT is not while we are full of life and vigor, 

aging the butterfly of pleasure up and down 
the field of life—enjoying the society of those we 
love, and rejoicing in health and the good things 
of this world—that we feel the value of the gift 
of immortality. 'This earth has its Elysian spots ; 
and there is joy in youth, for its path 1s 8trewed 
with flowers. The glorious promises of the 
gospel are listlessly read, and as listlessly listen- 
ed to while we are careering on the road of suc- 
cessful ambition or whirling in the vortex of dis- 
gipation, It is then that, like Gallio, we care for 
none of those things. "The serious- concerns of 
another world are seldom permitted to intrude 
upon our notice at such times, and even when 
we go to the house erected and dedicated to the 
worship of the Creator, our thoughts are too apt 
to stray abroad upon the world, or to be taken 
up with objects around us of a temporal nature. 

Like the prodigal son we go on making merry 
and rejoicing in the temporal gifts of the Father, 
unmindful that the delights in which we revel 
must come to an end, and that those days will 
arrive of which we Shall bitterly 8peak, and de- 
clare that we have *no pleasure in them.” 

But the gospel dispensation is a dispensation 


of mercy; and although we may look with in- 
difference upon its bright promises while reyel- 
ing at the festive board or triumphing in worldly 
honors, yet it stands ready to receive us aſter we 
are s8tripped of all these things, and return, like 
the distressed prodigal, naked to the Father's 


house. Like its great Founder it seeks not to 
enter the house of joy and 'merriment, but 
stretches forth its healing hand to the bruised, 
the lame, the blind, and the despairing. It is 
when the gloss of the world becomes dim, when 
the cup of pleasure is drained, and the rose of 
Joy 1s withered, that we seek the healing waters 
of Bethesda's pool, 

Behold yon gay young bride. How, in her 
very wantonness, she spurns the admonitions of 
the good old man of God ! 
house with all that is costly and rare. Her hap- 
py husband doats upon her, and what does she 
want more. 
the cross, and thinks them wondrous dull. She 
does not wish to hear of death, the grave, the 
Sshortness of life, and the hopes of eternity, for 
he sees the need of none of these things. She 


Is happy already, and what can she ask more ? 
»* 


She has adorned her 


| 


She 8miles at the messengers of | 


she desires not to hear the dull theme of religion | 
discussed. Whatever may be her theory he i; | 
in practice little better than an atheist. Time | 
glides on—for worldly happiness gpeeds the Wing | 


| of time—and months have passed away. She til] | 


imagines herself to be happy in her husbang} - 
love; but, oh ! short-sighted mortal ! does gþe _ 
not know that change is written upon all earthly 
things? Suddenly. her youthful husband is .. 
stricken down by the hand of death. He i, 
borne away from before her view, and the green 
turf has covered him up forever. In him hex 
whole heart had been garnered up. She had 
had not a hope, a wish, a' fear that did not centre 
in him. Where now is the arm that was stretch- 
ed forth for her defence, and the bosom on which | 
she leaned? Where is the soft and tender yoice _ 
that was ever ready to demand the cause of the 
slightest shade that crossed her fair brow ? where 
is the hand that wiped the tear from her eye, and 
the affectionate glances that made her heart 
bound for joy? 'They are gone. It is as if she 
had lost a life. Her eye wanders around the | 
room, which seems forlorn and desolate. Her 
ear strives to catch the sound of that dear voice | 
which is hushed forever. The conviction of her 
loss presses, every moment, with more and more 
weight upon her heart. She is indeed desolate! 
In vain is the 8ympathy of friends extended to _ 
her. Their kind words are not like his words; 
and' the tenderness of her friends is not like his 
tenderness, for she was all. the world to him, and 
his heart dwelt in his eyes: when he addressed 
her. And has she lost all—all that she loved— 
all for which she lived, and shall 'she go down to _ 
the grave without eyer seeing him again? Ol is 
he lost to her forever— forever !* did. she say? 
Worlds would she give to be assured that it was 
not forever. Then, in the depths of her distress 
and her despair, the spurned and neglected yol- 
ume, the .slighted and much abugsed- gospel, that 
dull and uninteresting book darts forth a beam of 
light! O, Friend that only speaks to console ! 
O, Comforter that, all-neglected in our hour of 
bliss, comes only to. dispel the gloom pf S8OrroV ! 
O, Sun that pours the beams of a heavenly noon 
upon the blackness of terrestrial night ! Religion 
is no longer a dull subject, for the pure s8nowy 
drapery of that celestial visitant is the only vis- 

ible consoler amid the. Night of gorrow. She 
shall see him again. He 1s not lost forever. 
The hope of immortality is the only anchor to 


| her soul, and when all those gay fancies which , 


delighted her in her days of vanity are whelmed 
into the gulf of oblivion as mere aggrayations of 
her wo, the 8un of Tighteousness steadily emer- 
s from the abyss with healing in his wings. 
Thou friend in the hour of need, precious gift of 
immortality, when” shall man jlearn to estimate 
the matchless goodness and mercy of the Eternal 
Giver! 5-0 | 
What then? Shall we 8ay that we will go on 
worldly advantages, and continue to spurn the 
promises of the gospel, knowing that when ca- 
lamity overtakes us,'we can recur to the sacred 
volume, and draw the needed comfort from its 
inspired pages ! 
in a corner, only to be used when occasion re- 
quires, and when there is nothing else with which 
we can 8olace ourselves? Shall we plunge into 
the vortex of sin, knowing that the deliverer will 
approach when we call upon him in our despair ? 
No. For let us remember that the Creator has 
declared, © My gpirit shall not always strive with 
man, for that he also 1s flesh !* ; 
While in the flesh man is exposed to various 
vicissitudes, He is 8ubject to the laws of na- 
ture—immutable as they have always proved. 
While these laws are regular and table, man is 
irregular and unstable. If he suffers himself to 
be led and governed by the law of God, he will 
experience peace and great joy; for the law of 
the gospel is consistent with the Jaw of nature— 
one law-giver having been the maker of both. 
Among the laws by which the natural world 1s 
governed we find this, that those things which 
are cultivated will thrive, while those things 
which are not cultivated in 8uch manner as their 
peculiar nature may require, will not thrive. 
The collegian who has spent several years in 
gaining a knowledge of the languages, finds that 
when he goes out into the world and becomes a 
mere man of business, he loses the knowledge of 
the languages which he had acquired with s0 
much trouble. But he becomes wiser in the pe- 
culiar branch of business to which his attention 


is devoted.” * The farmer who has taken pains to | 


mellow and enrich his land for the reception of 
the 8eed, finds that it grows well. Nevertheless, 
if he does not hoe his field after it has begun to 
) wang his crop will be stinted and of poor 

vality, *He that tilleth his land shall have 
plenty of bread; but he that followeth after vain 
persons 8hall have poverty enough.” This is the 
invartable law of nature. We will not here pause 


in our vanities, rejoicing in our youth, in our 


Shall we set the Word of God | 


Immortality. 


| 
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to discuss the propriety of this law. Tt is enough 
ſor our purpose to show that this law exists, an 
existing facts are the foundation of incontroyert** 
ible arguments. When the Almighty told man 

that he should eat his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, I believe he told him something more than 
that he' should labor for the support of his natu- 
ral body. 'That bread which Jesus partook of in 
secret with the Father, is not to be obtained by 
neglecting the tillage of our minds, and following 
after the vanities of the world. It is true that 
the sinner may taste of the good things of God 
even in this life, through Divine mercy ; but 
*what then? Shall we sin that grace may 
abound ?* The gift of immortality to man is an 
evidence of the boundless mercy of the Creator. 
But shall we enjoy the advantages of that gift in 
this life, if we voluntarily shut our eyes to its 
promises, 'The law of nature" teaches not that. 
If we neglect this great salvation, it will not be 
unto us as a salvation ; * for this is the condem- 
nation, that light has come into the world, but 
men choose darkness rather than hght.” 

Far different, then, is the case of that mind 
that is left to wade through sorrow and degpair 
to the star of hope, from the case of the heaven- 
enlightened spirit which 1s established on a rock, 
and cannot be shaken by the winds and the tem- 
pests of earthly sorrow. If, therefore, we would 
reap the advantages of gospel hope, we must not 
estrange our minds from the things which make 
for our peace. We have a work to do before 
we can realize those promises which are made 
to the faithful and the pure in heart. If we per- 
mitthe mind to wander off in search of forbidden 
pleasures and sensual delights, how can we ex- 
pect to be in a fit situation to receive heavenly 
comfort in the day of gorrow? As well might 
we expect to catch the rains of heaven in a bow 
which is placed upper side down upon the earth. 
How many there are who are driven to despera- 
tion, despondency, madness and suicide whe; 
the hour of adversity arrives. Yet the blessed 
promise is always before them. The Comforter 
is always ready—but it belongs to us to keep the 
mind in a fit condition to be benefited by the 
promise of immortality. 


*NeveRr would men have exchanged their na- 
tural convictions, their internal aspirations, their 
instinctive hopes of immortality, for the. lurid and 
deceptive glare of infidelity, if religious views 
had not been disfigured by being combined with 
the grogsest errors and prejudices.” © 
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BY REV. M. AUSTIN. 


EmiLy. Good morning, Mary. I have run in 
without ceremony, to renew the conversation we 
had a few days since, upon religious topics. 1 
have. brought my needle-work, as you see ; for 
you remember I belong to the class who believe 
that the tongue and the fingers can both be busy 
at the same time, and that the activity of the 
former is no apology for a paralysis of the latter. 

Mary. I am highly pleased to 8ee you, and 
desire that you make yourself perfectly at home. 
And I can commend your industry with the better 
grace, as you perceive I also am not idle. So 
while | 


i the threaded steel 
Flies swiftly; and unfelt the task proceeds,” 


we will once more turn our attention to the 8ub- || 
Your willingness | 


ject that before engrossed it. 
to renew our conyersation is the more pleasing 
to me, as I have frequently conversed with young 
ladies on religious 8nbjects, who, finding my 
* views 8omewhat different from their expectations, 
have always afterwards evinced a decided disin- 


clination against engaging on the like s8ubject 
again. 


EK. You well know that religion is rather an 
unusual topic for young ladies to take up in their 
goclal intercourse with. one another; and I ac- 
knowledge, that at our former conversation I was 
disappointed in your sentiments—although agree- 


ably disappointed. I found them not 80 odious as 
I anticipated. But this, so far from causing any 
reluctance to investigation, has but quick@ned 
my curiosity, and increased: my desire to look 
further into the subject. I think I have an in- 
quiring, mind—at least, I have this evidence of it, 


that I am never satisfied with hearing but one | 


8ide of any subject. I desire to examine both 
sides, and then I feel better prepared to form a 
mature judgment. As I passed your meeting 
house last 8abbath, I confess, 1 felt a somewhat 
strange desire to enter ; but 

M. But why did not you go in, Emily? 

E. Perhaps I will tell you by and by ; but 
in the mean time, I have quite a budget of objec- 
trons to bring forward against your sect and their 
doctrine. I do not claim originality for them ; 
but they are 8uch as I have heard urged by min- 


isters and others, when speaking of the errors of 
Universalists. 


M. T await your objections. 


-*% 
%. 


| doubting it. 


E. 'Well, but do not look 80: knowing wg 


confident, as though you could anticipate all ]. 
| have to gay. It may be I hall bring something 
| forward: that you have never heard or thought of 


before. | 

M. Possibly, but you will pardon me fo - 
However, I perceive you have ye | 
to learn that there is nothing which inspires 


| much confidence in the heart, as the conscioug. - 


ness of possessing the truth ! 

'E. I know I have much yet to learn, and 
perhaps But to the objections. I haye 
heard it urged against Universalists, that they | 
have but few, if any, pus people among them, 
How 1s this, if your system is founded on the 


| gospel ?. 


M. Before I can answer this inquiry, I mug 
understand what you mean by * pious people '? 
E. Why, L mean people who appear religious, 
M. This but provokes another question. 
What do you understand by being religious ? 
EK. IT understand it as being 80ber, sedate, 
serious—making a religious profession, and giy-. 
ing a punctual attention to all the forms and cere- 
monies of the church. 
M. And I have no doubt your views upon | 
this point coincide with those entertained by the ! 
great majority of that class who term themselves | 
evangehcal christians. But if this is all that con- | 
stitutes piety and religion, I must plead guilty, - 
at least in part, to the*tharge brought against us. 
EB. I thought you could not avoid it. 
M. Allow me to explain myself. If piety and | 
religion consists in exhibiting. a long and ad | 
countenance, in making many professions, 1 | 
talking much about piety, and going through a. 
round of formalities, then we assuredly have lit 
tle piety or religion among us. We have but. 
small respect for such religion, and have no d&- 
sire. that it should increase in our midst. For, | 
remember, Emily, this was the religion of the / 
pharisees of old, and precisely the religion, too, | 


that the Savior most pointedly condemned. The | 


pharisees were the most pious sect, outwardly, | 
that the world ever witnessed. They gave tithes | 
of all they possessed, even'of their garden herbs | 
—they gave alms to the poor, always being cau- | 
tious to have a trumpet 8ounded before them—- | 
they made long prayers upon the house-tops and | 


| at the comers of the streets, and their garments ] 
were covered over with phylacteries, or pieces ' 


of parchment, with passages from the gcriptures * 


| written upon them. This was the perfection of 


| outwtiyd religion! 
opinion of thee pharisees ? 


E. He did not approbate them, it is true. 


M. Did he not denounce them as hypocrites, 
as whited sepulchres ? He declared that they 
gave alms only that the world might behold how 
charitable they were—and that they made long 
prayers to be seen of men, and as a pretext to 
rob widow's houses—and that they made 8ad 
their countenances, that they might appear to be 
religious! This ancient sect abounded in those 
appearances and professions, for a deficiency in 
which Universalists are condemned by the evan- 
gelical of modern days. Is it not quite remarka- 
ble, that we should be declared destitute of piety 
and religion, because we do not put on those ap- 
pearances which the Redeemer 80 pointedly and 
zeyerely reprobated in the pharisees ? 
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E. But, Mary, you do not mean to say that 
modern orthodox christians are as corrupt as the 
pharisees of old ! 


M. Certainly not. While there are 8ome 
among them who unquestionably are corrupt at 
heart, and as8ume a religious appearance only 
to execute the more securely their vile schemes, 
we are very willing and very happy to acknowl- 
edge, that great numbers of them are sincere 
christians, and endeavor to do right, as near as 
they are capable. We have many dear relatives 
and ccherighed friends among them. Woe con- 
sider them much, much better than the doctrines 
they have Gf RD imbibed. While we 
respect and loye them, we sincerely abominate 
Some features of their sentiments.- We do not 
charge the - corruptions of the ancient pharisees 
upon our christian opposers as a body ; but we 
tear they have too generally fallen into the old 
Jewish error of looking for religion in empty 
ceremonies and outward appearances. 

E. Do you reject all religious ceremonies ? 


M. By no means. We adopt and observe 
all ceremonies and forms: that are enjoined by 
the gospel ; but we go. no farther. The great 
danger in a multiplicity of ceremonies, 1s, that 
tf who engage in them are prone to look upon 
them as an end rather than as .means—to view 
them as constituting religion 4self, rather than 
as means which should lead to the awakening of 
religious emotions in the 8oul. , 


E. You are willing to acknowledge, then, 
that Universalists do not appear 80 religious as. 
80Me other gects. 
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M. Dear Emily, I must ask again, in what 
does religion consist ? 

E. TI have answered this i inquiry as correetly 
as I was capable. Pray let me hear your defini- 
tion of religion. 

M. 1 can give my views upon this point in no 

better language than the words of St. James, — 
*Pure religion and undefiled, before God and the 
Father, is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” This language, you perceive, 
instructs us that pure religion does not consist in 
professions of piety, nor in telling the world how 
religious we are, and how irreligtous are our 
neighbors, nor in the performance of rites and 
ceremonies ; but in deeds of kindness and benevy- 
olente, and in keeping the heart and the affec- 
tions pure. Hence it is manifestly improper to 
look for the religion of Jesus in outward appear- 
ances of golemnity. Its seat 1s in the soul—in 
those noble, generous, philanthropic and heaven- 
ly emotions—those holy and exalted principles, 
by which we are led to love not only our friends, 
our church and our sect, but the whole world, 
and urged to relieve the poor, the unfortunate, & 
and the oppressed, wherever they may be found, 
80 far as our abilities will enable us. This is 
pure religion, as I understand it. The Savior 
gums it all up in his two comprehenslve com- 
mandments, to love God supremely and our 
neighbors as ourselves. 

E. T can take no exceptions to this definition. 

” AS. thought not. And now, Emily, if it can 
be shown that Universalists are more deficient in 


this} the religion of the gospel, than other sects, 


then will we submit to public censure. But 
while we have no religion to boast of, and are 


| averse to high sounding professons, yet we are 


not unwilling to be weighed in the scales of can- 
dor and truth, with any other sect, in regard to 
the amount of this pure religion which 1s cherish- 
ed among us. 

E. ©, in this view of the subject, I am ot 
dispoged to condemn your denomination as ef- 
tirely irreligious. Indeed, I willingly confess, 
that 80 far as my own knowledge extends, they 
are as intelligent, upright, honest, benevolent, 
apd obliging as any class of people with whom I 


[am acquainted ; and if these characteristics con- 


stitute any. portion of religion, then it is undenia- 
ble, that Universalists as a body are religious. 
And for your gratification, Mary, I will relate a 
litfle incident which GO with my remark 
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in regard to the moral worth of Universalists. 
A friend stated to me that in the fall of 1833 or 
284, he heard Mr. C., a member of the Vermont 
hoiabnrs, from \ Windaoz, who is a decided op- 
poger to Universalism, declare, in a public de- 
bate in that, body, that the dearest friend he ever 


had, and one of the most upright, honorable, and 


quire-heerked men in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance, lived and died-an unwavering Universalist ! 
This declaration voluntarily and unhesitatingly 
made in a. public deliberative body, by one who 
is an orthodoz. of *© the straitest 8ect,* I acknowl- 
edge is a testimony worthy of much weight. But 
still you are aware that there 1s quite a general 
1mpressIon, among a certain class of people, that 
Universalists are a.very wicked and corrupt sect, 
although I am. ready. to acknowledge that those 
of my acquaintance are good moral. people. 

M. Yes, I am aware of. this unpression, and 
I am also aware that those who are its authors 
Judge 1n -precisely the same manner that you do. 
They will not deny that those Universalists who 
reside in their neighborhood are, generally, re- 
gpectable, upright, and worthy people ; but, then, 
in other places, at 8ome distance from them, they 
understand and believe that they are a very sin- 
ful and disreputable class! Now who can fail to 
perceive that all this obloquy and reproach is 
based entirely on prejudice ? 

E. But you do not deny that there are wick- 
ed people among the Universalists.? 
" M. Certainly not. I am well aware that 
there are those among us who are unworthy the 
christian name—whose practice and professions 
entirely disagree—and who bring reproach. upon 
our cause by their conduct. We- allow such, 
however, to be but nominal or speculative Uni- 
versalists. But you will find an equal, yea, a 
far greater number of the: 8ame kind of people, 
attached to other sects. Are. the orthodox, or 
Baptists, or Methodists, willing that the character 


of their denominations should be estimated. by | 
the character of the worst class who attend their 


meetings, and who give a nominal assent to their 
sentiments ? 


E. Most assuredly they are not. 

M. With what consigtency, then, can they 
judge us by a criterion which they are not willi 
to be judged by. themselves ? 
the spirit of Christ is exhibited in such judg- 
ments? It would be well for all sects to remem- 
ber the words of the Savior—* With what judg- 


ment 'ye judge, ye sball be judged: and with. 
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| truth of my assertions. 
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what MNOAaUTe ye mete, it shall. bi 
you again.” We are e quite illing to be weighed 
in the same balance I that our.  opposers would 
choose to. be weighed in the; elves; but we | 
cannot consent that they shou d. do unto us a. 
they would not have us do unto them ! Let then ; 
zelect any class of adherents to their doctrine, 
by which they would have the worth of their de. 
nomination estimated, and we will select, for - 
comparison, a. class of similar standing in our * 
Sect, and are very willing that an honest judg. 
ment should be made up from the -188ue of this 
trial ! | 
E: I cannot discover why this would not he 
perfectly fair. But how.do you answer the as- 
gertion which is 80 often made, that the most 8in- ' 
ful and corrupt men in eyery community are he- | 
lievers in Universalism ? ; 
M. I answer it by a respectful yet peremp- 
tory denial, Such an assertion has neither truth, 
nor the shadow of truth, connected with it. Is 
the wickedness that exists in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, caused by a belief in Universalism ? - 
E. I presume not ; for I believe the senti- | 
ment does not prevail in those countries. n 
M. You have judged correctly. The mere | 
name of our sect is hardly, known upon thoge 
continents ; hence the sinfulness of the people 
must proceed from some other gource. But let * 
us examine our own country. New Orleans is - 
said to be the most corrupt city in the union; 
and yet I pregume there has never been over six 
s8ermons preached in that city by Universalist - 
clergymen. 'Fhe lowest and most dissolute 
classes in that, and all the other cities and towns 
throughout the land, so far from being Univer- 
8alists, are, without excepting more than one case 
in a thousand, 8taunch and undoubting behevers 
in endless wretchedness. There is no better 
manner to ascertain the sentiments entertained 
by the wicked portion of community than to ex- 
amine our jails, penitentiaries and state prisons, 
where is. deposited the scum that is taken off _ 
from the boiling caldron. of human society. 1 ' 
venture to affirm that in these receptacles of the 
most sinful and abandoned, .where one believer _ 
in the salvation of the Eng can be found there | 
wall be, at. least, five hundred believers in cease- | 
less misery ! | 
E. Why, Mary! | you surprise me. 
can you. speak. 80 confidently? __ * 
M. . Because I. am-perfectly. satisfied of the 
Several g8tate 'prisons 
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have Heen examined to ascertain the sentiments | 
| of their inmates. One of the largest in the union 
has been repeatedly examined, and the is8ue has 
proved that the disparity is even greater than 
the statement I just made. 

E. Well, well, T see it will not do for me to 
dwell on this point any longer. I will pass to 
another objection. I have often heard preachers 
declare that Universalisgm is exceedingly conge- 
 nial and pleasant to the carnal mind. 

M. Yes, this is a favorite declaration with a 
certain class of ministers ; but it is not- at all 
probable that they weigh the meaning of these 
words when they use them. St. Paul says, *the 
carnal mind 1s enmaty against God.* Now when 
the heart of a man is filled with enmity against 
God, what can be more pleasing to him than to 
defame and darken the character of the Most 
High, and make it appear as black and odious 
as possible ! What can be more agreeable to 
such an individual than to hear it deelared that 
Jehovah 1s a cruel despot, a relentless tyrant, — 
that he is 80 destitute of goodness and mercy as 
to create millions of sensitive creatures for no 
other purpose but to torment them forever—and 
that throughout eternity he will remain unmoved 
| at the unspeakable wretchedness of his own off- 
Spring, into which he has plunged them himself, 
and from which he has abundant power to pluck 
them at any moment. . 'This is precisely 8uch a 
light as he desires to have the character of our 
heavenly Father displayed in. It is peculiarly 
pleasing to him ; for it juslifies him in his enmity 
against his Maker, and strengthens him in it ; for 
no man can feel condemned in being at enmity 
with a cruel and remorseless despot, without one 
lovely trait in his character. Do you agree with 
me 80 far? * 

E. I cannot deny that your position seems 
reasonable ; but- I did not suppose you would 
give my remark such a turn. 


M. But look on the other side. Let that 
Same individual hear the character of God por- 
trayed in robes of beauty and glory—let him hear 
t proclaimed that the Creator is kind, and mer- 
ciful and forgiving, that he is good even to the 
evil and unthankful—that all his punishments are 
inflicted with a Father's affection, and that, 80 
far from tormenting any of his creatures, he 
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nounce ; and hate it. And the reagon is ob- 


vious. It undermines" the foundation on which 
he stands; it makes his enmity entirely inexcu- 
8able and unjustifiable;” it pointedly reprobates 
and condemns him for-iis malice against a Being 
80 just and good! Blalles-uch people have al- 
ways been opposed tothe doctrine of God's uni- 


versal love, from the days of John the Baptist to 
the present hour, and always will be until their 
enmity is removed and replaced by sincere love 
to God and man. 
E. But you' do not view this objection pre- 
cigely in the light which its authors intend. 
When they say that Universaligm is congenial 
to the carnal mind, they mean that 8inners love 
guch a sentiment. | 
. M. I would this were true. TI sincerely wish 
the sinful and corrupt did love the doctrine of 
God's free and uniyersal grace. Such a love 
would most assuredly bring them to repentance 
and reformation—for whatever people love they 
will obey and follow; and there 1s no injunction 
more prominent in our system than that which 
urges upon sinners the necessity of conforming 
to Gad's righteous laws. 
good sense must satisfy you that this objection 1s 
not founded either in fact or reason. 

E. How 80? | ; 

M. In this way. It is unfounded in fact ; for 
I have already convinced you, 1 think, that more 
than nine tenths of the most sinful portion of our 
country reject the doctrine of Universal salvation 
and are entire unbelievers in it. So much for 
fact. And reason is as directly against it. Is it 
not manifestly unreasonable to suppose that a 
wicked man can love a doctrine which most 
pointedly and emphatically assures him that for 
every sin he commits God will bring him into 
a just judgment, and will inflict upon him a pun- 
ishment adequate to the enormity of his erune, 
and from which punishment there is no posstbility 
for escape ? Common sense must satisfy us that 
men who are in love with sin will dislike a senti- 
ment which holds up to their view the unavoid- 


them. 
E. What doctrine,"then, do sinners love ? 


inquiry. 


loves them 80 ardently, 80 infinitely, that he will 
bring them all to repentance, holiness, and hap- 
piness—let 8uch a sentiment be proclaimed- to 


him, and 'he will be offended at it ; he will de-|| ance any time before death. Preach such a sen- 


tells them that sin is 8weet, and that they can 
enjoy all the pleasures which they believe flow 
from sin, and yet avoid all punishment by repent- 


But, Emily, your own 


able wretchedness into which their sins will lead 


-M. There is no difficulty in answering this FA 
Sinners must love a doctrine which 
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timent to sinners, and they will love it and ap- 
probate it. And a love for this doctrine is the 
only  plausible reason I can conceive, why 80 
many millions of the most Tadul of our race 8ln- 
cerely believe it! _ 
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E. You s8peak quite. plain, , Mary. 

M. I acknowledge I do; but I trust I have 
not offended you. 

E. By no means; for, to speak candidly, 1 
gee little reason to doubt your positions. But I 
must return; I cannot spend all the day here. 
You will s00n see me again, for I have not yet 
satisfied mygelf on this subject. Good bye, 
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RUumMoR hath told me thou art beautiful ; 

This may be well—but hast thou never thought 
That such is dangerous language ? I do. fear 
This -serpent whisper © beauty* poison brings 
To that free spirit. IT have seen its workings 
On young, the good, the generous, fond and fair, 
And what a transformation ! Vanity 

. Set in—and following, came coquetry, 

And © trifles Iight as air* monopolized 

The soul—and all the life was given to beauty, 
O 8ad mistake ! That beauty grew more dim, 
And wrinkled pride came to the grave at last ! 


Is this too dark a picture? *Tis too true. 
Wouldst thou avoid the stern reality ? 

Then listen—seek for beauty if thou wilt, 

But mark the quality ; not that which Shines 
From human face divine, and gains applause 
From gaping starers—that which fools admire, 
And seek no other—but that higher kind 
Which earth not only approbates, but heaven ; 
Pure, bright, celestial ! Beauty of the 8oul— 
BEAUTY oF HoOLINEss ! Admired by men 
Who honor virtue—praised-by angel tongues— 
Admired by Him whose presence filleth all— | 
Its Source, Creator, Friend ! Let thy young spirit 
Early Seek it. Brighter than the sun 

Its glory shall be seen, when fades away 

The last poor gilded vanity of earth, 
Remember! 


Ep 


A DALOGUE, 

Original. 
Mizs A. Well done! have you come at last ? 
Why did you not bring a friend to introduce you? 
You are £0 much of a stranger that I have almost 
; forgotten your name. This is one of the new 


toned leghorns, is it > Lay your ghawl right | 


down, Miss B; I will take care of it. Bless me 
haw chilly it is growing ! .” 

Mizs B. Well, every thing looks as Sr 
as ever- I shall never forget the happy days I 


have seen in this room. Where are all our ol 
friends—or, rather, how are they all ? Old Mr,” 


Barnes, who used to bring us the large red ay. 


ples, the Misses Gifford, your good grandmothey, 
{and the pretty Arabella Dupont ? f 

Miss A. Don't mention her, I begeech you, * 
As for the rest, they are all well. - But I beseech ' 
you not to mention Arabella again as long as you | 


stay here. 


Miss B. Nay, I must mention her again, if it | 


is only to inquire why you thus interdict the men- 


tion of one to whom we were both strongly at. 


tached. Depend upon it, I shall not change my 

good opinion of Miss Dupont unless you can fur- 

nish some very good reason for my 80 doing. 
Miss A. Obstinate as ever, I 8ee. You will 


never believe anything without a reason. Butl | 
had really hoped, Miss B., that from the intimacy 


which has 80 long subsisted between us, and 
from the long acquaintance that you have had 
with my character, and—and— 


| Miss B, You mean to say that I ought to | 


believe you incapable of speaking ill of a person 
without cause. 


Miss A. And you ought to have a little con- 


fidence in my discretion—in my judgment. 


Miss B. And ought I to have no confidence 
in the digcretion and judgment of Arabella Du- * 
pont ? You must recollect that it is fifteen 
months since I saw either of you—until this day. 


At that time I had an equal regard for you both, 


I cannot tell what has happened since I went to 
the South ; but suppose that I had happened to | 


gee Arabella before I fell in with you, and sup- 
pose that she had cautioned me against mention- 
ing your name, should I have been justified in 
banishing you from my heart and my memory 
without first requiring a reason ? 


Miss A. Certainly not. But there are rea- 


zons, If I do not desire to tell them, it is be* 


bors. 

Miss B. Yet you have given me to under- 
stand that Miss Dupont is unworthy of our re- 
gard—eyen unworthy to be mentioned between 
us. Pardon me, .but I think your delicacy is not 


according to the golden rule. It may be that, it 


you told me your reagons, I could convince you 
of their fallacy ; but I am very sure I shall not 


steel my heart against Arabella without any re 
80n at all, 


Miss A. - How can you ra 80 gelf-willed ? 4-43 


| had really hoped that after you bad traveled, aud q 


cause I am unwilling to _ ill of my neigh- 
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had seen more of the world, you would have got 
clear of 80me of your odd notions. 

Miss B. You have but to ns youreelf-. in 
her situation, Would you be condemned even 
hefore your accuser had spoken? Remember 
that she is absent. 

Miss A. Tt is for that reason that I do not 
like to make any direct charges against her. 

Miss B. Woe can send for her, and then you 
will no longer have any such scruples, 

Miss A. By no means. She would not come 
if we did; and I should be unwilling to see her 
even if she came, | 

Miss B, Then you do her ' great injustice. 
You require that I 8hall not mention her name ; 
by doing which, you declare her guilty of some 
high misdemeanor. Still you refuse either to 
give her an opportunity for self-defence, or to 
give me a chance to excuse or defend what you 
consider her offences. You must perceive that 
I cannot obey you, and I hall certainly call on 
Arabella this very afternoon. 

Miss 1. Miss B. how can you be 80 zelf- 
willed? But if you really insist on knowing, I 
can tell you that Arabella has altered very much 
since you knew her. 

Miss B, So have you, my dear. You have 
grown taller and handsomer, and— 

Miss 4. .It 8eems you can flatter. 

Miss B. I never hesitate to declare what is 
$0 apparent. But if Arabella's disposition is 
altered, that is, indeed, bad news. 

Miss fl. She is not the girl she once was. 
Strange reports are abroad concerning her. 

Miss B. So I have already perceived. But 
as you were her friend, you, doubtless, either 
80ught to ascertain the correctness of thoge re- 
ports, or despised them. | 

Miss A. Not I. I was alarmed for having 
been her friend, lest s0me suspicion should also 
tagten on me, on account of the intimacy which 
had been Ros to subsist between us. 


Miss B, Who, then,-was left to defend her 


reputation if her principal friend deserted her ? 

Miss A. The reputation of a young lady is 
always very critical. It was my duty to preserve 
my own, which I should not have done had I 
Shown an interest in a person whose character 1 
to 8ay the least, very ambiguous. 


'Miss B. It is our duty to do right. If all the 


world was wise and good, we should be rightly 


Judged. - But it -'8hould neyer be our'main object 


bo Uppear- good in the sight of men. "We nay large 8ums of money, which, it is well known, 
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agement, but she has evinced no grief at bis 


sometimes suffer ourselves to be slandered if we 
would pursue an undeviating course in the path. 
of virtue, It appears that, after all, you do not 
know whether Arabella is guilty or not, | 

Miss A. You, 8urely, would not have me as- 
Sociate with a person of doubtful character, 

Miss B. I would not have you forsake a friend 
because somebody has seen fit to speak evil of her. 

Have you ever told her what you had heard, and 
requested an explanation ? 

Miss A. No, indeed. That would be bark 
and cruel, I would not mention anything of the 
kind in her presence for fear of hurting her feel- 
ings. 

Miss B. That is cruel kindness. Suppose 
that you knew I had heard evil reports respecting 
you. Would you not desire to 8ee me, and con- 
vince me of your innocence ? 

Mziss A, Certainly. But 8uppose the reports 
were true ! | | 

, Miss B. I 8hould have no right to suppose 8 - % 
without proof. But if the reports were true, 
would you, therefore, think it kind and generous 
in me to break off all connection with you? A 
true friend endures suffering for a friend's sake ; 
and it is only in the hour of affliction that the test 
of friendship comes into use. A person who has 
committed an error, if forsaken and despised by 
her former asgociates can hardly be expected to 
reform. It is not our province to punish an er- 
ring brother or sister ; but to reclaim them, if 
possible. But what are these reports concern- 
ing Arabella ? 

Miss A. There came into these parts a young 
gentleman of very interesting manners .and ap- 
pearance, ard rich, withal. He was with us 
often at parties and balls, and captivated geveral 
girls—but, more particularly, Arabella. I warn- 
ed her against him, for it was easy to perceive 
that she valued his society, and that he was not 
slow to take advantage of the circumstance—but 
why do you s8mile ? 

Miss B. A passing thought—but pray | con- 
tinue your narration. 

Miss A. This young man goon proved un- 
worthy the esteem of a virtuous woman. Afﬀter 
paying his addresses to Arabella for a consider- 
able time, and winning her affections, he sud- 
denly left us, and went no one knows where. Tt 
is certain that Arabella gave him great encour- 


_ 


absence, So far from that, 8he has lavished 
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she received from him. I have no more to 8ay, 


excepting that the money appears to console her || 


for his departure. But 'I trust I have aid 
enough. 

Miss B. Nearly—only tell me the name of 
the youth. 

Miss fl. His name is "LP : or, rather, that 
is the name he went by while here.” 

Miss B. That is 8ufficient, Miss A. We had 
a passenger in; the steamboat jby the name of 
Lewis, who was delighted when I told him I be- 
longed in this town. He told me he was hasten- 
ing hither to be married; but did not give me 
the name of the young lady. He said he had left 
her 8ome weeks before to settle some affairs at 


home previous to transporting his bride thither. || 


Arabella has, probably, been preparing. for the 
wedding. 

Miss A. Arabella ! he did not say Arabella ! 
Mr. Lewis was, also, acquainted with me. He 
did not describe the lady to you ? 

Miss B., He merely stated that she had au- 
burn hair ; yours, I belieye, 1s jet black. Now 
you percelve, my dear, that by bringing a specific 
charge against Miss Dupont, you have enabled 
me to vindicate her honor s8uccessfully. Tt wo 
always more cruel to insinuate a charge against 
the absent, than to speak plainly and to the 
point. 
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SOLITUDE, 
Original, 


BY MIS8 N. THORNING. 
Is THERE on earth a heart that ne'er for solitude hath 
ined ? 

When thoughts, the sad and deep have .come, like a 
strong, rushing wind ; 

How oft, amid the revel's train, and *mid loud bursts 
of 'glee, 

The lone, the aching heart hath sighed in s80litude to 
be. 


O, *tis a bitter mockery the lip with 8miles to wreathe, 
The brow to bind with flowers on which despair hath 
never breathed, 
To bid the step to music's tone a joyous measure keep, 
And on to hide the secret grief within the heart founts 
eep! 


But we can 8till the heart's quick throbs, and check 

| the rising sigh, 

And we can speak in mirth's gay tone , when wirthful 
ones are nigh, — 

But *tis a hard, a mournful task to move in pleagure's 
train, 

While e'en the heart's deep, tender chords, 8eem 
bursting into twain. 


| 


Solitude.— Cheerfulness. 


But hep in #olitude we let each buried feeli 


rise | : 
Unbidden flow the gushing tears, uncheck*d the rising 
gighs ; | 


And then a zoftening influence comes in 80litude's calm 


hour, 


And e'en the sorrowing heart must own its holy, oh 
tening power. 


A power as 8oft as love's 8weet voice, comes o'er the | 
gpirit now, 

And all our dark, unholy thoughts in meek EG | 
bow ; 1 

We bow to that small voice, that speaks unto the list 

___ ening ear, 

Whose tones in 80litude's repose, are riging 80ft and 

clear, 


There 1s no bitter loneliness in 8olitude's calm hour, 

For loneliness comes o'er the heart with a dark, sad- 
dening power ; 

And we may know of loneliness in crowded hall or 
mart, — 


If there's an * aching void? within, there's loneliness of | 
heart. | 


But oft the heart may seek to shun the work#'s delu- 
8IVe gaze, 

When tired and saddened by its frowns, or weary of its 
praise ; 

Or e'en when j Joy's bright current flows in murmuning 
music by, 

Then, then the o*erflowing heart may wish to shun the 

; world's cold eye. 


In 80litude the heart may pour its glad effusions forth, : 
And revel in those holy thoughts which lift the Soul | 
from earth ; ; 
In solitude, the forvent prayer from the heart's depths ; 
may rise, | 


An offering, pure and meek, and holy to the skies. 


And yet we would not always s8eek for solitude*s repoxe, ' 
For many a bright and holy tie affection round w 
throws ; 
We would not seek to break those ties, and dwell a3 
lone one here, : 


"Tis loneliness, not s0litude, _ makes our pathway | 
drear. 


But we will live as He hath willed, and tread the path | 
He trod, 


To s8ooth the ' mourner, and to point the feeble unto | 
God ; | 


Nor will we break one silken tie, which round ou, 
being twines, | 

Nor quench one silver ray whose light upon our patly | 
way shines. | 
Charlestown, Mass. Sept. 1838. 
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CHEERFULNESS, 

Original, ; 

* A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” $S0LOMON: | 

© Good humor boasts no faculties which every one "4 ] 
not believe in his power, and pleases Principa ty by not 
offending.* RAMBLER. L 
* Man is created to be happy.* Droz. 1 

* It is an egregious folly only to contemplate the dark 
8ide of our*case.* Is. : 
Reaper ! these are good quotations, although | 


you may think us * given to —— in making | 


them. As we agree with them, they look well to 
us, and we are not ashamed of their company. 
They recommend cheerfulness—one of the best 
ingredients in the cup of human felicity ; cheer- 
filness—the antidote of weary old age, the bliss 
of manhood, the joy of youth—the angel of love- 
liness, peering its 8unny face above the mutter- 
ing thunder clouds of human vexation and suffer- 
ing, and making fair weather in the midst of 
storm |! Fe 

How many advantages hath this virtue. How 
it benefits the possessor, by learning him to be 
happy even In retirement and solitude, and caus- 
ing him to feel and realize that he is neyer alone. 
How essential to the gocial state is cheerfulness. 
Who does not relish the company of such as are 
wisely governed by it in their intercourse with 
mankind? We know an instance of *habitual 
cheerfulness in an old grandfather of eighty. He 
is agreeable to every one with whom he as80- 
ciates. The young degire his company as well 
as the old ; and where he comes in the 80cial cir- 
cle, he is welcome. Those who are sour and 
morose in old age are 8eldom agreeable. 


Nature and revelation are both in favor of the 


virtue under consideration. Ill nature and gloom 
have no arguments in their fayor here. If an 
individual is 8ick—or has 8uffered a reverse of 
tortune—or is beset with the troubles and vexa- 
tions which often appear in our earthly pathway, 
it will be better for him to be cheerful ; 80 all 
good physicians of body or mind would say. Let 
not christians 8peak against our doctrine, nor 
think it wrong that we endeavor to enforce it. on 
mankind, Let them not say that gloomy faces 
are 8ignals of internal piety. 'This relic of an- 
cient pharigeeism, this doctrine of darkness, has 
been honored long enough. Let such doctrines 
prevail as thoge taught by our gloom-loving pro- 
fessors, and the next 8uggestion made would be, 
that 8miles, joys, and exultations be suppressed ! 
The musical voice of nature should be silenced— 
every rose and lily and lovely flower veiled in 
drab—the verdure of the earth all turned black— 
and even the feathered warblers of the forest 
hushed in the midst of their melodious revelry ! 
What madness ! Beware, then, of this doctrine 
of gloom and despondency. | 

Behold God's works. Joy and pleasure spring 
Up in the goul as we survey them. The sun, 


nsects,—all happy, all rejoicing. 'The great 
*ean—hark !- Hear its everlasting adorations, 


. Cheerfulness. 


How s&sublime ! 


moon, stars,—the woodlands, fields, birds, beasts, 
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as it heaves and '8wells in majesty and power ! 
So with all the works of the 
Creator. + Gladness and joy are on high, and 
below, and all around us. Andis it not true that 
there is no real discord in this outward, visible 
creation ? Is not the poet right, when he calls 


« All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good ? ? 


It must be 80. And those examples of sullen- 
ness and gloom which are sometimes seen around 
us, are only examples, like certain 8ounds in mu- 
8ic, introduced for a moment to give better effect 
to the general harmony of the whole composition. 

© The tones of nature are 8ad.” So says a re- 
fined spleen—a classical, whining sentimentalism 
—or a partial theology. But not so the language 
of reason. 

* There 8eems a yoice in every gale, 
A tongue in every opening flower, 
Which tells, O Lord, the wondrous tale 
Of thy indulgence, love and power ! 
And shall my voice, great God, alone 
Be mute *midst nature's loud acclaim ? 
No, let my heart with answering tone 
Breathe forth in praise thy holy name ! ? 

And where is reyelation attuned to sadness ? 
Rather does it not call on men to rejoice and be 
glad? not in sin, noisy revelry, or licentious 
mirth—but in purity of heart and life—in truth, 
mercy, and love? *©If any are merry let them 
8ing,* or continue to be cheerful; 80 says the 
8acred word. * Rejoice and be exceeding glad,” 
8aid Jesus to his disciples, even when called to 
endure persecution! Gladness is better for the 
physical and moral constitution than gloom. All 
the good and wise of the earth have commended 
it; and it has been preached to man by the celes- 
tial inhabitants of heaven. © Glad tidings of great 
joy * caused them to shout *glory to God in the 
highest !* and the message of salvation ever calls 
forth the same exalted spirit. ©*Believing ye re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” said 
the apostle to the early believers in the Lord. 
They had embraced the truth of heaven-—and 
darkness and distrust had not dominion over them. 

Christian ! We trust thou are not gloomy. It 
cannot be if your vision is clear, and you ee di- 
vine love as it is, and enjoy that heaven below 
which the gospel imparts. "Hzaven—is there 
anything in this name, which speaks of degpon- 
dency or despair ? No—but of light, joy, glory, 


felicity, immortal blessedness! Then why art 


thou cast down, O my 8oul, and why art thou dis- 


| quieted within ' me ?*—Awake to cheerfulness, 
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© and be not faithless, but believing.” Then hap- 
piness will take up her abode in thine houge— 
*(hy light shall rise in obscurity,” and even thy 
darkness be as noonday.? J. G. A. 
Malden, Mass. : 
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THE MARINER'S DREAM, 
Original. 


Hzx slept—and a dream o'er his 8pirit passed, 

A vision of bliss o'er his soul was cast, 

As Soothing and s80ft as the murmur of waves, 
Or the s8ea nymph's song in her ocean caves. 


'Twas a dream of home that haunted his breast, 
"Twas a'low, soft voice that breathed in his rest, 
*'Twas his mother's tone that came to his ear, 
Like a strain of music, most s8weet to hear. 


Her fair, soft hand on his brow he felt, 
Again at her feet as in childhood knelt, 
A fervent prayer from her heart was poured, 
A mother's prayer—and to Heaven it s80ared. 


And then came the image of one whose eye, 

In his youthful days had ever been nigh ; 

*'Twas his father's eye, *twas his father's form, 
That came o'er his dream as his heart grew warm. 


Then a fair, young form o'er his vision past, . 

And a softer light o'er his dream it cast, 

As it carried him back to his sister*s side, 

His young heart's joy, and his young heart's pride. 


And again he heard her joyous laugh, 

As her light form bounded across his path, 
And again her fair young brow he crowned 
With a wreath of flowers from a grassy mound. 


And his brother came with a heart as free, 

As the mountain winds in their sportive glee ; 
And his own thoughts rushed in his blissful dream, 
Wild and uncurbed as the mountain stream. 


And every scene of his childhood's days, 
And aught that had ever cheered his gaze, - 
All, all came now to his dreaming sight, 
All robed in fancy's enchanting light. 


— There might have been one that came to his dream, 
That was brighter than e'en the joyous beam 

Of his sister's s8mile, or his mother's eye, 

_ Which glows like a star in a troubled sky. 


*Twas a bligsful dream—but the mariner woke,— 
The spell that had bound his so0ul was broke ; 

He woke, and the blissful vision was o'er, 

And he, on the darkening wave once more. 


- And he blest that dream, and its soothing power, 
Which had come to his heart in slumber's hour, 
And cheered him on in his mortal way, 

With its cheering hope, and its brightening ray. 


 Charlestown, Mass. N. T. 


—et>— | 
LIBERTY ! O, *tis @ blissful s0und, 
That makes our hearts with joy abound ; 
And as we wend 0ur way 0n earth, 


We sing, and dless, thy cherish'd birth. J. N. B. 


| 


The Marmer's Dream.—Fanny Moreland. 


FANNY MORELAND, | 
OR, THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE RISIBLKs,. F 
BEEOHER. | 


BY MISS C. E. 


TarzrE are 8ome very peculiar characters in the 
world, who seem to carry with them and around: 
them an atmosphere of fun. Wherever they gy 
gomething amusing is sure to occur ; never any. 
thing ludicrous can happen, for miles around, by 
they are sure to. be there. While thousands 
others can go the same road, and visit the same. 
place year after year and never a thing occurs tg. 
start a 8mile, no s0oner do these favorites of 
Momus appear than man and beast, nature ang 
art, all seem jostled into a new and comical 
arrangement for their special edification and 
amusement. It is true that, in accounting for 
this peculiarity, some assert that such a love of: 
humor, and such a quick perception of the ludj-' 
crous enables them to detect what would escape 
less zearching glances. Others have insinuate( 
that a little. elf of exaggeration always aids (6 
Spin a web of fairy work about their. adventure 
and rehearsals ; ' while others maliciously declare 
that, bent on discovering what they 80 much lore, | 
when they cannot meet it ready made they scr- | 
ple not to secure it by wholesale manufacture. - 
Whatever may be the philosophy of the case, 
it certainly is a fact that there are 8uch persons 
in the world; and it is just as much a fact that 
Fanny Moreland was one of their number, Far: 
ny was not handsome, she was not witty, she ws 
not learned, she was not rich, nor was she par! 
ticularly useful—and yet she was a uniyersal ft: 
vorite, Wherever she went she seemed to carry. 
sunshine, and to give a new spring to ever}. 
body's spirits. She had an airy, graceful figure, 
a pretty little hand and foot, quick and sprightl 
movements ; . a stealthy, roguish smile, and a 
perking sort of whisk with her head that alto 
gether made one think of a frolicsome little kitten. 
Fanny was always finding something that was: 
© go funny,” that she must run and tell somebody/ 
of it ; and she had s8uch a joyous and comical; 
way of rehearsing the matter that the listener: 


was half done laughing before she had half fin-! 
ished the story. Had it not been that Fanny 
possessed'an unusual share of good common sen®; 
she certainly would have been spoiled ; for never 
were parents 80 at their wit's end to know whit 
to do with a creature, as were hers, It was 
possible for them to reprove her as they did ther: 
other children. She had always 8ome 8uch colt” 


ical apology, or such a laughable way of acknovF. 


% 


 Frisk. 


| dow that opened into the verandah. There gat | 
his chair, his feet placed eide by side in exactly 


8Kme angle, his shoulders square, and his hands 
laid in exactly the' same position | before him. 


her faults, and was 80 really amiable and 
anwilling to offend, that" no one could look her 
in the face and feel digpleased long AT to 
administer a 8eri0us Teproof,. 

Her sports and pranks at school, as well as at 
home , were without number; for her invention 
was endless, and her activity untiring. But too | 
kind "in heart ever” intentionally to wound the 
feelings of others, and possessing a native re- 
fnement that, 8aved her from hoydenisms, though 
he often interſered with the order of the family 
and the school, she was oftener let off with smiles | 
than with frowns. At school she was the uni- 
versal favorite, the leader in all sports, the plotter 
in all tricks, the author of many a merry prank ; 
and it was from her teacher she received the 
compliment of - being * forever busy in doing 
nothing,” and the familiar appellative of Fanny 


| 


i 
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Among their family relatives was an uncle of 
Fanny's mother, of whom the elder children often 
spoke, but whom Fanny had never 8een. She | 
had beard much of uncle Enoch, how good he 
was, how solemn, and how strict. And when it 
was rumored that uncle Enoch was coming to 
make them a visit, Fanny was often admonished 
aſter this fashion :-* Well, Miss Fan, when uncle 
Enoch comes you will not dare to do such tricks 
before him,* ©I should like to know what uncle 
Enoch will 8ay to you when he-comes.” 

Now Fanny had a sort of intrepid spirit that 
was rather gtimulated than daunted by difficul- 
ties, and she generally listened to s8uch remarks 
with a sly sort of a look, and a twinkle in her 
eye, which showed that she felt no little curiosity 
to 8ee this 8olemn uncle who was to frighten her 
into sobriety ; and a sort of svuspicion that she 
8hould, somehow, contrive to 'slip through his | 
fingers, if he 8hould try to take her hand. 

_ At length the time arrived, -and it was an- 
nounced to Fanny that uncle Enoch had come. 
Down went her little garden hoe and in she run. 
At first she took a peep*at him through the win- 


uncle Enoch, a long, lank figure, bolt upright in 


parallel lines, his knees both bent at exactly the 


His face was sallow and strongly marked ; his | 
——_— somewhat sunken ; and his mouth 
& r | Cc of: pea tab m_ = 
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brows hung from his forehead, and his eyes were 
entirely concealed by a pair 'of large 'roun 


| glasses, with thick, black, tortoise rims, wh i L 


added an ow--like expression to the forbiddin; 
agpect of his other features. The first glance 
sent a 8olemn look across Fanny's face, from 
very sympathy ; and she turned off with a puz- 
zled 8ort of look, as if she was quite at a loss to 
know how to approach such a personage. Soon, 
however, she was seen gliding around in the back 
part of the parlor where uncle Enoch sat talking, 
in low and s8olemn tones, with her mother. 
Fanny seemed listening, and watching, and peer- 
ing about, like a kitten who spies the houge mas- 
tiff, and almost, but does not quite, dare to ven- 
ture on a gpring at. him. At length her mother 
Spied her, and, calling her up, presented her to 
uncle Enoch as the infant she once brought to 
his house. Uncle Enoch looked at her with a long, 
steady look through his great green glasses, and 
then extended his hand towards her. Fanny slow- 
ly drew up to him and gave him her hand ; and 
then, in reply to his deliberate question if she was 
pretty well, gave a simple © yes, sir,” and vanish- 
ed away. Soon, however, she returned to. the 
charge, and kept around, and listening to his re- 
marks, and drawing nearer and nearer to his seat. 
She remained silent through the hour of tea, and 
in the evening scarcely made a remark.. At 
length, however, her mother sent her for the boot- 
jack and slippers, and while aiding in the opera- 
tion, she adventured one or two sprightly remarks, 
which she fancied made the muscles move a little 
towards a 8mile around the uncle Enoch's mouth. 
She then ran for her father's loose gown, and, 
with great volubility, succeeded in persuading him 
to take off his thick coat and sit in the easy chair. 
By this time the old gentleman and Fanny 
were on quite easy terms. 'Then, as if it were a 
matter of course, yet in' a roguish sort of way, 
she WE_g him to * take off his great green glas- 
8es.* It was 8aid in the same style as she had 
asked him to take off his great coat and hat. ' At 
this sally the muscles of uncle Enoch's face were 


all relaxed; he turned upon her with a surprised 


and wondering look, and yet with a manifest and 
most benignant smile. Fanny looked 'up in his 
face with one of her most comical glances, and, 


| liſting her hands with a sort of imploring air, she 


fairly pulled the glasses from his face. Behind 


them appeared a pair of mild and dark, yet kind- 
ly beaming, eyes, and: all his features gseemed 80 
entirely changed that Fanny gave a jump of real 
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joy, hid the glasses- behind her and ran off, de- 
| claring that the wicked things should never again 
hide from her s8uch kind and pleasant eyes. 

What human being was ever proof against the 
united charms of kindness, flattery and fun ? 
Fanny had passed the Rubicon—had won [the 
day ; and, after this, uncle Enoch neyer seemed 
better pleased than when Fanny was flitting 
about him. . It was all novelty to him ; nobody 
before had ever dared to invade. his dignity in 
this style,. and, though he seemed-/greatly puz- 
zled, and sometimes a little troubled, he: certainly 
was wondertitls pleamed. It was a most amusing 
Sight to witness Fanny skipping about his path, 
or hanging on his arm, chatting about anything 
and everything, telling him about this, that and 
the other thing, and seeming as. comfortable and 
chatty with him as sbe was. with every body else. 

Uncle Enoch did not approve of levity ; he 
thought it very wrong to. indulge in idle laughter. 
He was troubled to .see his little favorite s0 
thoughtless, and 80 forgetſul of the solemn duties 
of religion, and of everything he deemed serious 
and important. He would often begin to talk 
geriously to her about flightiness, and about her 
duties to. God and man; but, somehow, she 
would always contrive to.slip off into 80mething 
else, 80 that the old gentleman' seemed all the 
time puzzled and pleased, and anxious and de- 
lighted, and at the end would sigh. -and say, he 

*could not make any thing of the child, and he 
was afraid nothing could, unless it was the grace 
of the Lord.” 

As. time passed on Fanny ang uncle Enoch 
continued warm friends; and, at his earnest s80- 
licitation, she once went to spend a fortnight in 
the retired and- primitive yillage where he minis- 
tered as pastor. Here Fanny found. 80 many 
odd contrivances, 80 many queer. looking people, 
80 many new and.comical matters. of one sort and 
another, that she was constantly amused herself, 
and constantly amusing all around, . though be 
continued to do it, without hurting the feelings of 
any one, But the old gentleman seemed, to 
grow more and more discouraged at the prospect 
of ever doing her any good. And yet, when the 
time came for him to part with her, it was with 
tears in his eyes, and for the whole day he wan- 
dered about uneasy and restless, as if a-dark cloud 
had shut out the sunshine of life. 


which he lamented the loss. He bore her on his 


heart as a wandering lamb, far from the fold of 


\ 


| nate. 


Fanny Moreland. 


8afety, for whose eternal interest. he trembleq, 
for whose spiritual welfare he daily. prayed. And 
a time came when, those prayers were answered; 
when that wild and joyous gpirit which for years. 
had skimmed, like a butterfly, over the surfacy | 
of this world's charms, forgetful of: its . gloriouy 


| origin, its noblest capacities, .its immortal degti. 


nies,. was. brought under the influence of thogg 
golemns truths of religion which. alone Can con- 
trol and regulate the disordered. powers of the | 
human mind. Such a change. in 8uch. a mind 
could not long be a matter of concealment in a 
family where religion was first, .and all other 
concerns were regarded as minor. and subordi- 
_ Uncle Enoch. s800n became a sharer in 
their hopes. and gratitude. ; and, :month after 
month, 80 urgent and repeated were his entreg- 
ties for another visit that neither child nor parents | 
could withhold consent. | 

But why was it that Fanny, who, in the days 
of her worldliness, did not hesitate, was 80 8loy 
and 80 unwilling to meet her pious and joyful old | 
friend when her most sacred sympathies were all ' 
in unison with his? It was the evening previous 
to her departure that her father found her alone 1 
and in tears. _ 

© What 1s it that troubles you, my child : ?' gaid | 
he. 

* Father, I dread thin wie to angle: Enoch.” 

* Dread this visit ! what-can be the reason !' 

* Oh, father, I am not what uncle Enoch ex- | 
pects me to be. .I know I cannot keep my spirits | 
from oyerflowing. Religion has. made me hap- | 


pier than ever L was before, and it is a sober | 


and rational sort of happiness ; but it does not | 
make me quiet and sedate-and solemn. as uncle * 
Enoch will expect to find me, and I am afraid it 
never will.”. | 
«Well, my child, I do not think it ever will, ; 
and I do not think you need to distress yourself | 
if it does not; ? : 
Mr. Moreland was a wise man who had geen 
much of the world, and much of human nature; | 
and he was an ieiellivent: refined and- christian | 
gentleman. The. difficulty which troubled his 
daughter was one that had occupied his own | 
speculations, and he. took: this. opportunity to | 
communieate , more. definite - views to. her 4 


| than, she herself could command. 
But it was not |} 
the charm of her Society alone that he felt and. of || 


* Do you. suppose,. my. child,? 8aid- he, as bo 7 
drew her, on. his. knee, .* that. it .is wrong. to. be | 
amused, or to. laugh. at what is ludicrous. [ 


' No, father, it cannot always. be weong, for ; 
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zometimes it is'out” of our power to refrain. For 
:nstance, yesterday, when old Mr. Banks made 
ach a 8nd mistake 'at table, 'and then looked 80 
frightened, and made” 8uch queer 'grimaces and 
zuch an odd apology; T could” no' more help 
laughing than T could help breathing, for I am 
gure I tried my mon to refrain, my for his 
zake and my Own. 

True, my child ; and: therefore, we are cer- 


tain that sometimes- it must- be right to use the | 


risible faculties which God has implanted in cir- 


cumstances where they inevitably will be called | 


into exercige. In addition to this, we find that 
there is a great love of what 1s calculated to-excite 
these 8usceptibilities. There is nothing 'men like 
better than to be made to laugh, and whoever 
affords them this. gratification will always be a 


favorite, egpecially if it is done in an innocent 


and lawful manner. We also find great consti- 
tutional differences in mankind, as it respects 
the ludicrous and the power of appreciating wit 
and humor, There are also great differences as 
to the flow of animal spirits. Some are habit- 
ually cheerful -and equable ; others are phleg- 
matic, and prone to- 8eriousness or even melan- 
choly. What a difference we find in our own 
tamily, Your brother Frederick, from very in- 
fancy, how reflective, sedate and almost melan- 
choly ; you are as much in the other extreme ; 
while Mary, 80 equable and gerene, is just half 
way between. Now, did you expect that religion 
would change  these constitutional peculiarities, 


| and make you 8uch a Elntoter as your brother 


Frederick ? ? 


*Why, father, I have had no very definite 
view of the gubject ; but, I perceive, I ought not 
to expect it.” 


'I think,* continued Mr. Moreland, © that in es- | 


timating religious character, too little regard is 


| paid to constitutional peculiarities; and that a 


8erious countenance, and quiet and contemplative 


habits, have taken a place as evidences of a reli-- 


gious character, which” is not exactly - correct. 
Religion certainly tends to make-us more gerious, 
rational and contemplative than if it did not exist; 


but it does: not tend to: destroy the /peculiarities' 
of nature; nor are we to expect that all consist-: 


ently pious persons will be of a serious aspect and 
contemplative turn. © Look, too, into the'cormu- 
nity around/-us.”} There is our: neighbor, Bob 


French z/ he' is oaye full of spirits and anima- 
tion, aid always ready for a joke; and/yet he is 


deeply interest{ 
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all its duties. On the other hand; there is John 


| Grant, who' has not entered a church these five 
{years, and who sneers at religion 'and at all eon- 


nected with it; and yet what a solemn, dem 1Ure 
countenance ' he wears. The celebrated Row= 


[land Hill was as much distinguished by his hu- 


mor and oddity, as he was: for his deep interest 
in religion. | He could not talk five minutes with- 
out giving occasion for a s8mile; and, though he 
never purposed it, he seldom' delivered a sermon 
without moving the risibles before he was through. 
And yet, though born to wealth and belonging to 
the proud aristocracy of England, his time, his 
influence and his wealth were all devoted to the 
promotion of religion in the world.” 

Here Fanny looked up- with a smile. *© And 
80, father,* said 8he, © you are.thinking that 4 
Shall make s8uch a funny sort of a christian” as 
Rowland Hill ? ? 

* No, child ; I hope you will not have as many 
odd and ludicrous conceits to contend with as he 
did. Still you will never make a very staid, serious 
or contemplative. person. Yet you may be as 
good, and eyen a better christian than many who 
possess those traits of character.” 

(Father,* 8aid Fanny, *the other day I heard 
Dr. Jones say,- that nothing was better for the 
health than a hearty laugh ; and that half. the 
time I could furnish a better prescription, at 
least for the preservation of health, than any of 
his medical nostrums. - He said that every one 
ought to laugh,/at least, once a day, 80 as fairly 


[to shake his sides, 


© No doubt there is some truth in the Doctor's 
remark,* said Mr. Moreland ; * and it were well 
if some religious persons were convinced of this 
fact. It is true that habitual levity of mind is in- 
consistent with the christian character ; but it 1s 
equally true, that occasional seasons of relaxation 
and merriment may sometimes be a duty. Tt 
seems to me that the constitution of things in'this 
world is adapted to what men ought to be rather 
than to what they are. If religion held that place 


in their thoughts and interests which its impor- 


tance demands, it- would produce '8uch strong 
stimulus, and guch deep feeling,-as might injure 
both health and reason, unless 8ome alternative 
could be introduced, that would, at times, relax 
the mind and turn it entirely from such exciting 
and engrossing interests. And there seems to be 
a class-of 'persons who, by constitutional temper- 


| ament, are predisposed to furnish this kind of re-. 


ed. in religion, and-seems to' enjoy 


laxation, which; inproper times and proportional, 
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is not only lawful but healthful. The difficulty 
is, that men do not give religion a proper place 
in their interests; and yet, that the love for this 


kind of excitement is 80 strong that there is con= | 


stant danger of going to great extremes. And it 
is because of this danger that there is 80 much 
watchfulness in the religious world, in excluding 
this kin@ of enjoyment. And the great difficulty 
always must be to decide when, and how much, 
of this kind of relaxation is safe and right. 

* A person constituted as you are, needs to bear 
in mind, not only what may be right, in itself 
evkajthved, but also the circumstances in which 
you may be placed. Your danger and tempta- 
tion will be to excessive levity; and it may aid 
you to control it to bear in mind, that the ex- 
cessive levity and amusements of worldliness 
have led many minds too far in an opposite ex- 
treme ; 80 that you will often be called to prac- 
tice on. the principle of the apostle, when he 
would not eat meat offered to an 1dol:; not be- 
cause he deemed it wrong in itself, but because 
it might tempt a weak brother to offend. So you 
are required to be careful not to tempt others to 
violate their conscience by doing what you deem 
innocent and lawful. 

You will find that many irreligious persons, 
also, guppose that the profession of religion in- 
cludes a belief that all merriment is wrong and 
to: be avoided. In such society you ought not to 
allow what they 8uppose to be a violation of your 


principles, unless you can have a proper oppor- | 


tunity to make known what they are. 


*'Fhe most proper time and place for 8uch in- | 


dulgences is in the family circle, at home, Pa- 
rents, in the nursery or at the fireside, can find 
opportunities enough for relaxation, by joining in 
the 8ports and amusements of their children. At 
the same time they will be gaining an influence 
over their children that none can secure 80 eagily 
as those who share in their amusements ; this is 
the reason why your mother and myself. have 80 
. often joined -in your -amusements, and why we. 
have-allowed you 80 free license at home, while 
we 8trove to restrain-you abroad. 

<©It will do you good to be placed under thous 
circumstances of restraint, which kindness and- 
christian- principle wil impoge in the: 8ociety of 
your uncle; and it is possible you may modify | 


some+of his notions, that verge to an extreme of| 


restriction,” by watching your time, and - accom- 
modating to. circumstances, with a kindness and 


| 


tact which you know how to © employ” +5 


Fanny paid the visit to her uncle, and, with 
her usual good fortune, was just in time to wit. , 


[ness the only ludicrous occurrence that had 


pened in the village for years, | It was the very 
next Sabbath after her arrival. © She had. Ms 
Seated herself in the antiquated church, the relic 
of the earliest period of the village history, 1; 
was a beautiful warm, winter morning, 8ucceed. ! 
ing one of those sleet sorms 80 well known in New | 
England, which cover all nature with a garb f 
smooth and sbining ice. ' The houses reflected 
the un, like vast mirror plates; the tapering 
stalactites hung gleaming fromthe eaves; every 
tree and ghrub was bending beneath its Shining 
load, while the slightest twig or spray was bear- 
ing its sparkling jewel. The drifted snow-banks, | 
the whitened fields, the ſences, rocks, 'and every - 
visible object were glistening in sheets of trans | 
parent ice. ; 

Within the church the congregation were ag- | 
gembled, waiting in silence for the commence- | 
ment of the service. Uncle Enoch was seated in 
the elevated box yclept a” pulpit, under the pen- 
dant. steeple-shaped sounding board, which, as . 
Fanny said, looked like a turnip hanging over an | 
apple-bin. [In front of the pulpit, in the little pen 
called the deacon's seat, sat Deacon Smith, with 
white hair, meek countenance, and half closed | 
eyes; and beside him Deacon 'Tuthill, with a : 
stolid, fixed and solemn look. © The singers were | 
seated opposite, in the gallery, headed by Squire * 
Bissel, the chorister, with his pitch-pipe before | 
him all ready for use. 'The' 8ide door which, in ' 
old fashioned churches in New England, opens - 
into- the broad aisle, directly opposite the pulpit, 
was stayding open to admit the warm rays of the 
SUN. 

No sound was heard, except the regular patter | 
of the drops from the eaves, or -an occasional 
crash, as: 8ome 'burdened tree, assisted by the | 
8un, Ones off its heayy load, and- ent the rat- | 
tling fragments far and wide, till their last tinkle ' 
died away in silence. - 

The church stood at the foot of a hill, 80. steep | 
that no direct path-led to the side door; but, a | 
the sleighs and foot passengers came along they | 
could be geen through the open door, passing on: | 
the summit of the hill, as they wended their way | 
along down to the boils of the church. [ 

\Just as uncle Enoch rose to -commence the | 
Service. a sleigh passed'at the top of the hill, and, | 
as it came opposite the door, Miss Betsy Bibbins | 
was also geen walking along, with her wo | 
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foot-stove in FOR Now: this Miss Nowy 
vas a comfortable little dolt of a body, who al- 
ways calculated to do verything just about right ; 
one who never troubled herself about others, 
while - others never troubled themselves about 
her; a quiet, insignificant person, who seemed 
to be placed 1 in 8ociety just to © fill up a chink.* 

She was always dressed JUST 80, and no other- 
WIsC ; _ and she car 
satisfaction at eyerything about herself. The 
deigh overtook Miss Betsy ; she stepped out, 80 
as to be sure notito be in the wrong place. Just 
then her foot 8lipped, and finding she could not 
 stand, Miss Betsy 8at ; and, finding she could not 
zit still, *he began to move; and though he 
would greatly have preferred another course, it 
was directly toward the open church door. First, 
off 8lid her nicely folded handkerchief, then her 
Pzalm book- followed after, and, continuing its 
course, entered the church door with a bounce, 
as if to announce the approach of its owner. At 
length down came Miss Betsy, holding up her 
foot-stove in one hand anxiously paddling along 
with the other till she came, full tilt, clear through 
the door and plump into the broad aisle. Then, 
with a most rueful look, she gathered hergself up, 
and, trotting round 'a corner, engconsed herself 
in her wonted seat, and s8at as demure and quiet 
as if nothing in particular had occurred. 
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The 8hock on the congregation was irresistible. 
No mortal that had a risible could refrain from at 
least a momentary twitch. Uncle Enoch, as he 
stood fronting the scene, had witnessed it all, and 
for a moment he was obliged to step back ah# hide 
his face; but it was only a moment, and it was 

followed by 8uch a look of contrition, and such a 


prayer of penitent humiliation, that seriousness | 


and devotion were goon restored to their wonted 
rest, "M 
But, after this, Fanny ongily gained her start- 
ing point—that the control of our risibles' is, 
8ometimes, beyond our power. 
urged the peculiarities of natural temperament, 
and then she plead her own cause with one who 
heart was all on her side ; and, ere she left, she 
had 80 adjusted matters that Pas never agaim was 
| found weeping at the thought of a visit to uncle 


And then ﬆhe 


the most placid look of | 


4 To L. h. T-—Vioiting the Sick. 
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Licnr of thy mother's dwelling ! 
 _ Joy of thy mother's heart ! 
The tide of grief is 8welling, 
As with thee she must part. 
Thine is a mother's blessing, — 
Her s0ul is full of prayer, 
Too full for words expressing, 
But God can read it there. 


And O that eye thus reading, 
Sees many darkling fears, 
As fancy views time leading 
Thee on to days of tears ; 
But with the fears there's blending 
Maternal trust in thee ; 
And hope its hues is lending 
To crown thee happily. 


O may a mother's blessing 
Ne'er ask too much for thee ; 

And may*st thou live possessing 
Thy heart's own purity. 

As years their flight are winging, 
O may thy heart be young, 

And from the good be bringing 
Aﬀections true and strong. 

Haverhill, Sept. 4, 1838. 
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VISITING THE SICK. 

Origina!. « 
No being ever walked our earth possegsed of the 
deep .sympathy which Christ cherished towards 
mankind. He was always ready to cheer, com- 
fort, and animate, and in the chamber of s1ckness 


ONEZ. 


was no less a beneficent friend than in'the festive 


gscene; but his ever active interest in human 
quietude and happiness, was manifested when he 
visited his disciple's mother, who lay 8ick of a 
fever, as when he graced the marriage feast at 
Cana. 

But there is an idea drawn from an incident in 
his history by 8ome, that does not favor what 
here we state of the Redeemer, and many think 
that it does not argue anything in his behalf that 
he permitted two days to pass ere he went where 


| his sick friend Lazarus lay,—a friend at whose 


|| not this /argue 


| 
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home he had often rested, after a' weary journey 


from Jerusalem, where he had found the warmest 


hogpitality, and whose inmates he professed to 
love. *Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus.” - If 80, 8ays the reader of the record, 
why did he not depart with speed, and visit that 


| loved Lazarus goon as hetheard of his sickness ? 
| Why did he permit two days to pass by while he 


remained afar from Bethany ? John xi. 5. 6. Does 
a want of that fervor of friendship 
denn it would seem in character for Jesus to 
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cherish, and would not Martha and Mary think 
that they were neglected?” 
Such questions have arose in the minds of ma- 


ny ; but they are easily answered, when we re-|| 


member that Jesus always acted from the dictates 
of prudent thought and judgment ; he was not a 


creature of impulse, and did not proceed to action | 


from- the excitement of the moment ; he thought 
calmly, he reasoned carefully, and therefore he 
always acted according to the divine rule of right. 
When he received the message of the s1sters, he 
was, as ever, alive to duty. How gimple that 
message : *Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest 
is 8ick ;* 1t was enough they thought to tell him ; 
in a few words the story was told—our brother is 
sick—thou loyest him, —and he would 800n be at 
their s8ide, they thought. But the voice of duty 
bade him to tarry from thence ; he found within 
himself a counsellor that would not let him go ; 
and the Eyangelist is yery careful to show that 
his delay was not through want of love to the sis- 
ters and the sick brother, as before relating the 
circumstance of his tarrying two days in the place 
where he was, he says: © Now Jesus loved Mar- 
tha, and her sister, and Lazarus.* Jesus 8aw the 
hand of*God in the brother's sickness, and that 
good was to be done by tarrymng for. a whale from 
Bethany ; and whatever Martha and Mary might 
think concerning his conduct, he was conscious 
of doing right. 

I_ draw from this what appears to me to be an 
important subject ;—The duty of acting prudent- 
ly m- visiting friends in sickness ; for there is 
much harm done in the community by imprudence 
in this respect, and done too by thoge who would 
weep did they realize that they had done wrong, 
as in their hearts exists the most expanded s8ym- 
pathy for the distressed. 

1 do. not uge the incident as having in alt re- 
spects an application to us, but I accommodate it 
with due deference. - Jesus had friends whom he 
loved ; 80 have we. . 'They were liable to gick- 
ness ; 80. are ours. He had a duty to perform 
towards them when. gick ; 
ours. when in sickness, He thought carefully of 
that duty, and _obeyed/the dictates of calm judg- 
ment ;. s0:should we. He loved them though he 
did not visit them mapintels,: ; 80 it may be with 
us.,,He was contented to. obey the advice of 
prudence. rather than the menos of Friendahip, 
and 80 8hould we be. | 

But. let me treat- first. of the duty to: vigit the 
8ick,.. This is: an important duty, enjoined upon 


| 


80 have .we' toward || 


Viiting the Sick. - 


us by the upadicc of our natare, þ 
mon. wants, by the dictates of our- ri 
by the pleasure we derive in-s1ckness: fro 1 
kind notice of friendly hodaits: What Cx Ms to | 
learn the beauty of the christian character is the | 
It- Seems as ME _ 


Sick chamber ! ! 


ministries of affection, th: ine power 
gion, and the feebleness and. wank. "8 of man, 
What preacher would-need a sweeter illustration 
of -the worth of love, than-to -array before the _ 
mind's vision, some of those.8cenes- of reality, 
where devoted affection lingers-with'a-soft step, 
ready hand, and quick; eyey around the bed of ' 
digease. How 8weet that yoiee of witching poy-- 
er to sooth ! How ready that hand to bathe the 
brow, to fan the cheek; or gupport the strength- 
less form ! How eager that ear to catch'the whis- 
pered want, and how cheerfully 'the -labor -per- : 
formed. 'The birds, -as if. weary "of their song, | 
have s80ught sllence ; the busy hum of- industry | 
is stilled ; and the stars.have taken their watch 
over the slumbering world, but she, the devoted, 
is 8till there, a very ministering angel: . O who _ 
can slightly value love—love without - dissimula- | 
tion—as they gaze on that picture; - and as we | 
look with solemn admiration, we.cannot wonder 
that 80 oft our Master taught the children of men 
to love one another. OP Te 

In the gick chamber Oe ugh the worth 
of the christian virtue—Patience. ; 
er ever beheld.an impatient :8ick man. ? or 
bring it nearer.home, Were you” ever.an in 
tient 8ick one ? + In either cas Se yo t kno 
than- words can.tell, the vi alu q : f1 Aa ;} ce % 
tience is a sort of strength in time of sick 
it is indeed strength of heart, and-takes'mu 1 
the weariness of our lot away. Jt is wise to ore- | 
pare for the hour of trial, and to oeult ivate'a patient | 

the preparation for 


2:4 Por when a raging fever burns, 
| You turn from ide to side by turns, 
And find a poor relief you gain, 
To change the place and keep the pain,” 


you will find that patience nach needed, and | | 
that too little considered virtue will rise in Ju J 
egtimation vastly. | 


In the sick chamber we » learn the worth of re- ; 
ligion. O. God what. a 


bestowed on. that day Fr oo: | 
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clouding * BN, pts Led | ps of the- eternal; 
home, where *the inhabitant shall not say, I am 


gick.” Yos. | it is in- the-8ick chamber where we 
learg mus velvot the divine loyeliness of religion, and 
know. how! rept :h x our Savior meant when he 8tyled 


the gpirit. of truth,*the Comforter. 

Hope to the dying! ! Christianity bestows this 
desired boon; and cheers-the -believing Soul with 
the 8miles of God... .TIt has lit up the eye of many 
a departing 8aint,, and caused them to leave our 
world with praiges to.the Father on their lips. 
Who would. not thug: die, breathing the life 'out 
 gweetly ?.. Sweetly. Yes, the christian can feel 
it is sweet to_die,.as he has felt it sweet to live. 

The -sanctified/ things of the gick chamber 
should be more prized by us than they are, that 
we may make proper preparation for the weak 
and troubled . hour,..and be the better fitted to 
zoothe others, and bear our own afflictions. And 
if we regard.it as expressive of a good feeling in 
others to say of them, © I was 8ick,'and ye visited 
me !” let us be careful to ciah a like friendly 
sympathy for the 8ick. 

Visiting the .8ick- ahold not be from mere im- 
pulse of feeling,  .We should think of duty; and 
zeek proper s8eagons, and go in a-proper frame of 
mind, never with- gloomy thoughts. The -8ick 
want cheerſul aces around them ; they need to 
be cheered and. ani : the weariness of their 
state is gloom 2gi0u h, without the aid of the dark 

glc We should always go 


| glogMy "faces: 
1able gpirit, ready to communicate what- 


ever I heer or. combrt, or animate the'sick 
arig ny zart all we can to..relieve 
their « irits, to give them 8weet 


thoughtsjto cause \ them to realize. that till the 
love of heayi 7CL ris over them; and not cause them 
to 8ay. of Us,.as Job. said to his professed friends, 
who visited him in © migerable* com- 


; | his trouble, 
forters are. ye all. How many 8uch misepable 
comforters are there around us. Persons who 


| live for years in familiar intercourse with: others, | 
and never breathe a word-in reference to the fu-| 


| lure world to; their friends, till those friends are 


* prostrate in 81ckness, «and them-come 'to them to || 


tell them of their awſul danger if they die unre-: 
generated, according to-their views. Why do 
they not. Xe Ws this poet when : the mind is 
best ed.to. SCU it. PR ends "Yah | 


| 


bestow, - lifting the | 


aid him. 
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ness, with life as with death; the 8ame- truth that 
will best fit men to live, will best fit them to die ; 
and he that does not live well, cannot expect to 
die well, be. his opinions what they may, The 
apostle” g declaration, © The sting of death is 8in /? 
is equally applicable 'to the dying calvinist as to 
the dying universalist. It cannot in death be 


other than bitter to think of sinful deeds, and the 


sinner must know the sting of death, though there 
is a power that enables the deyout believer to ex- 
claim, * O death where 18 thy sting ? * and feel 
that through Christ there is a victory. 

We should always desire to do the sick good, 
whenever we yisit them. Here prudence is re- 
quired. Some, 800n as they hear of a friend's 
sickness, rush to visit that one, not stopping to 
inquire whether it is proper or not ; and if denied 
admittance to the sick one, Hay: think it very 
cruel, 'and will perhaps weep because of their 
disappointment, But there is selfishness in 8uch 
tears, for if our absence is better for the sick 
friend than our presence, beneyolence, not to say 
affection, would prompt us to readily comply with 
what is best for him or her. When persons are 
zuffering from fevers, weak and debilitated ex- 
tremely, how much harm is often done by visitors * 
distracting their minds, preventing the benefits of 
the physician's skill, and baffling the power of 
medicine. The physician's wish in reference to 
the quietness of a patient, should be law with us, 
fixed as the laws of the Medes and Pergians. He 
has often to bear the ill effects of visitors* conver- 
Sations, .and friends trace to his medicine conse- 


-quences they should trace to their own indiscre- 


tions. O how. responsible is the physician's 
office ! We should lessen, if possible, the weight 
that must oppress him, as he is conscious a fellow 
mortal trusts his life in his hands. We should 
not allow ourselves to put anything to obstruct mn 
the way of his success, but do all in our power to 
It is hard-to deny ourselves a yisit to 


| one- that we love, "who is sick 7 to hye, as it were, 


| We ore often in 5veh cages, by SDQs 


near by, and yet. afar off; but if our absence-18 


| neces$ary. to the quietness needed in that one's 


peculiap. case, duty, love to that one, demand that 
we deny ourselves, and wait God's, time in patient 
hope. ok ' BY 
In reference to persons. es the. 8ick to 
draw out their religious views, and to. inquire 
into. the.state of their religious feelings, Mr. Ab- 
bot,- in his work entitled * Way to. do Good, 
"makes: 80me profitable remarks. He says : 
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to draw from the dying christian,. the assurances 
of his unwavering hope, or his last testimony to 
the reality of religion. We do this partly to pro- 
cure 8ubjects of pleasant* recollection to friends, 
and partly to furnish new and corroborating evi- 
dence to the truth of christianity. But it 1s wrong 
to make any such efforts, We may safely listen 
to and receive whatever the patient may sponta- || 
neously 8ay—in fact, some of the most striking 
and most powerful evidences of the power of re- 
ligion, have been furnished by the testimony 
which has been recorded from the lips of the 
dying. But if it is extorted, or even drawn out in 
the most delicate manner, it is of little worth. 

© Besides, it 1s 8ometimes even cruel to attempt 
to"do this. It is painful and fatiguing in the ex- 


tremefor the patient to be examined, or to be drawn | 


into a conversation 80 conducted as. to have all 
the inquisitorial effects of an examination. 'Then 
the results, in 8uch a-case, are no safe criterion. 
The mind is 80 extensively and mysterious]y af- 
fected by the complieated influences of disease, 
and neryous exhilaration or depression will 80 
mingle with and modify the religious feelings and 
hopes, that the language and expressions of sick- 
ness can be, in many cases, only faintly relied 
upon as real evidences of the spiritual state.”? 


*In all our intercourse with the sick we must 
acknowledge and submit to the authority of®*the 
' physician and the friends, in regpect to the-ex- 
tent to which we may go in regard to a. spiritual 
influence upon them. We ought not to violate 
by 8tealth or otherwise, the wishes of those upon 
whom Providence has placed the responstbility, 


*I will not say that there may not be gome rare. 


exceptions, but certainly. no one can doubt that | 
where parental authority, in a case fairly within 


parental jurisdiction, or the orders of a physician' 
who has the responsibility of life and death rest- 
ing upon him, rise-up like a wall- in our way, 
there Providence does not intend that we shall go: 
Whatever good we might fancy that we could do 
by wviolating- these 8acred: powers, we have” no 
right to violate them; In fact we should de..ng 
good to violate them, for we-should create a gus- 


open. * 
There is a great deal of wisdom in Fi re- 
marks, and they should be heeded by, all; ut are 


shamefully disregarded by some. The will of 


the physician, we repeat, should be Supreme, .and li 


if he wishes none but the nurse or watchers to be 
with a sick friend, let-it be 80, nor a. Yoom. be' 
given for the minister. 

. There is a great deal of. error in the- minds of 
many in reference to conversation wit LR the dying. 


They will go with all the eagerness., of ar in- 


Le ns and -stop at nothing to ke alarm 


Visiting the Sick. 


in the. mind” of the sivky "to .agure t 

| his or her awful danger, if - ria 

are not as8ented to. Mistaken | ou uls 
Serve: our pity, more than our bo | 2h 
folly, to my: mind, to imagine that*the 
of belief in -certain articles of” © religions doctrin 


gate against us.” OW *SYerlas 
to everlasting the M5-Y "(04 he that” 1as led 
friend through\yearsof time; 'will-be his friend i | 
vader But words are too, 6.gble; ts convey an 


eaxe.  O. could * they but” have” brea hogs 2 
words, ' could they. but, have Said. yo; hope 4 
in Christ, then 8ome comfort would present itself; k 
but dying unconscious of eternity, unmindfu} of J 
Christ, of past_.sinfulness, and. need of. pardon, | 
leaves the gorrowing friends-no hope, no comfort, 
They are to- be _ iniged; 3 vat gee} 


ing influence bi our holy alt th, at-.18'th 
of 'Truth, even the Comfe ; "LIES WW; +7 N 

| There-i is'0ne great le z80n-t hat-etar out p 
inent in our subject, it is” the _ * 2 import 


the _—_— of our faith. ' e 
and to whom he has given the control. Al. 


man arty 80 cnctties © te 0M 01 Y MW 
sick, and the-peace of. the dy ing.- ome 
angel of mercy to eufſeping ng In 

messenger. of peace divh ine" to th 

comes a visitor from on "gh h. to 1 

of the weary, to-give Swe t thoughts : Fr 

can do nought but think, and op, oY 

the dying a vision-- as bright-and 


blessed-the' sight of Stephen. -:// Mio F TY] 
picion and jealousy which would close many || en'thy paTE 
more doors than we should thus unjustifiably 


O divine truth, how. sweet- has 4 


| to,sooth and blezs,; to 'give patience, to | impart | In- 


ward” strength, to: Whisper to the soul' the rich; 
| promises of a Father's deathless love, and bid the J 
rt rely on Him who is 'eyer the same, the? 
Benefactor and Savior of our whole race. May. 
we know thy strength in weakness, and thy power,! 
to console_ when our ogy. are closing on earth's; 
brightness and beauty... * * BD; + F 

- Haverhill, Maig,, Sept. 8, "1838. : 
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* The Doctrine of 


"THE DOCTRINE OF 60D OUR SAVIOR.” 
Original, 


TyeRE is, then, a doctrine which may be Jenom- 
inated peculiarly © the doctrine of God, which is 


the foundation of true religion, whose soft breath- | 


ings flow gently into the soul as it aspires to per- 
ſection, and according with the hopes and desires 
of the heart given to God, and resting in ap- 
proaching glory. This is a religion which not 
only pervades heayen, but is seen and known and 
felt by the good, the virtuous, the philanthropic, 
among the children of men. The father, when 
his soul glows with the spirit of gladness at the 
prosperity of his children in wisdom's ways, when 


| he ets them good examples, and prays heaven 


to keep them in the hollow of his hand, adorns 
*the doctrine of God our Savior,” and feels in- 
spired with the holy whisperings of this religion. 
The mother, when tears of gladness bedew her 
cheeks as she parts the forehead locks of her in- 
fant, or when her hands are clasped in fervor as 
she pours out her souPs yearnings for her distant 
or wayward child,” feels deeply the influence of 
the spirit of Heaven. _ 'The child, when soothing 
the cares of the aged parent, and strewing flow- 
ers in the desert .path that leads to the tomb, is. 
pursuing a conversation agreeable to the gospel 
of Christ, and is inspired with the genius of this 
religion, | 

The companion in the warm breathings of the 
heart, when, perhaps, earth and all its inhabitants 
are 8hut out, dividing with scrupulous hand the 
Sorrows and ills of life, has, fastened in his bo- 
80, the 8weet influence of the religion of Jesus, 
which teaches © husbands: to love their wives,” 
and * wives to reyerence their husbands.* The 
philanthropist, inspired by the genius of Heaven's 
compasslon, going about doing good, relieving 
the sufferings of humanity, finding a brother or 
81ster in every child of sorrow, and his meat and 
drink in doing his Father's will, is guided and 
animated by the influence of the doctrine of God 


| Our Savior, F 


He must be blind to the beauties of nature, 
and the voice of nature's God, whose soul was: 
never 1mbued with that love which constitutes 
heaven's glory, and the religion of heaven's 


King ; who has never. felt that spirit which 


* Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, and operates unspent ; * 


whoge manifestations are alike displayed in. the 

rising as the setting 8un, in the waning as. full- 

orbed moon, in the leafless tree as the loaded 
VOL, vV11, 24 
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branch, in the blossom as the fruit. That spirit 
which 1s looking out from every star and gailing 
in every cloud, which is seated upon the 8ummit 
of every mountain and in the lap of every valley, 
which sets up its throne in the retreat of the 
righteous, and has its pavilion in the heart of the 
virtuous. 

He, indeed, must be blind and deaf to the holy 
revelations of heaven, who, contemplating the 
pure affections implanted in the bosom of man, 
his thirst for happiness, his proneness to love and 
bless his fellow-men, his disposition to do good 
when not blinded by error or led on by passion, 
and yet who cannot discover in the calm and holy 
respirations of nature, in her purity and perfec- 
tion, 8ome traces, at least, of God's universalism. 

Who will take his companion, his children, by 
the hand and go out into the starlight, and point 
them through the thick foliage of nature to the 
scintillating gems of heaven, to show the partiality 
of heaven's King ? Who, with them, will inhale 
the sweet mountain zephyr, and partake of the 
sweet stillness of the night and the spirit stirring 
affections which are awakened by such beautiful 
Scenes, and draw from them evidence of the un- 
kindness of God? Or who will go out into the 
sunlit wood and the smiling fields, where Flora 
holds her banquets, and view with delight the 
flowers and fruits which bedeck and adorn the 
earth, and listen to the 8weet melody of the birds, 
without feeling his heart soſtened, his affections 
more pure, his confidence in'the uniyersal love 
of God strengthened, his feelings of dependance, 
of gratitude and devotion more lively awakened? 
And who from these would draw evidence of the 
doctrines, often by human wisdom, attributed to 
the religion of Jesus * 

Let us, then, embrace sentiments which are 
congenial with the character of Heaven, and the 
holy desires of the heart. © The doctrine of God 
our Savior,” which will stand by us when all else 
fails ; which, when we are surrounded with the 
cares and troubles of life, or perplexed with the 
terrors of death, will bear us up on the pinions 
of hope, and carry us to the regions of purity and 
bliss- and everlasting glory. H, F. B. 

Whitingham, Vt. 
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Taz 8nnshine is ever glorious: to walk in. the 
reen fields is pleasant : to ramble in the forest, 
and obserye the grandeur of its stately occupants, 
and listen to the caroling of the winged: visitors, 
brings awe and sublimity on the mind. Y.N.B. 


The Hymn of Faith. — The Importance of Labor. 


THE HYMN OF FAITH. 
Original. 


O Txov to whom the rolling spheres 
Ring out the s8ong 8ublime, 

And who through unrecorded years, 
Hath with the march of time, 

Brought forth the wonders of thy love, 
And wrote on all below, 

On all the starry hosts above,— 
Thou madest none for wo. 


And thou art now, all wise, all good, 
Almighty, still the same, 

As ere, obedient to thy 'word, 
Our world from chaos came ; 

And when the startled world shall fall, 
Or wrapt in flames consume, 

Thine offspring, man, may on thee call, 
E*en though from nature's tomb. 


Eternal thou ! Thy changeless will 
Shall guide, control, restrain, 

Till the whole earth thy praise shall fill, 
And purity shall reign ; 

Supreme o'er human nature's whole ; 
Angels and men be one ; 

Thy joy the peace of every s0ul, 
And vanished grief *s last tone. 


Mysterious, O our God, art thou, 
And dark thy providence ; ; 

But thou art wise, and we would bow 
In filial confidence ; : 

For *tis our faith, and *tis our trust, 
That thou art ever kind, 

That thou canst never be unjust, 
Or e'er to mercy blind. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF LABOR, 
; Original, 


AMoNG the various duties insisted upon by the 
religion of Christ, there are few on which greater 
stress 18 laid, than the importance of active labor. 
*Why and ye here all the day idle ?? is an ap- 
peal which it makes to all who are not engaged 
in some useful occupation. It would deeply im- 
press them with the fact that they were not made 
to drag out a useless existence, but that they 
were created for action, for effort and improvye- 
ment. To his Ephesian brethren the apostle of ||; 
_ Christ 8peaks thus: *Let him that 8tole steal no 
more ; but let him labor, working with his hands 
the thing which is good, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth.* To the Thessalonians he 
writes thus: * Study to be quiet, and to do your 
own busmess, and to work with your hands, that 
ye may walk honestly toward them that are with- 
out, and that ye may have lack of nothing.” 
These are not only the requirements of Christ, 

but are, also, the requirements of nature and rea- 


'son. If we will but open our eyes that we may 

ee, and unstop our ears that we may hear, we | 
shall zee the necessity of labor and toil written - 
upon every object in creation, as well as on the © 
pages of revelation, and hear external nature | 
calling us to * work while the day lasts,” as well | 
as the voice of Christ. The organization of our 
bodies shows that our 'Creator des:gned ns for - 
labor. When we see a ship, and look at its shape, ' 
masts and sails, we are never at a loss as to its 
intended use; we know it was thus constructed 
to s8ail the ocean, and carry freight from one 
country to another. And we should laugh at the 
folly of the man who should construct a noble 
vessel, and never take measures to have it used, 
but should let it float at random on © the face of 
the great deep.” What, then, ought we to think 
of the © wise Master-builder * of our frames, if he 
had made us what we are without requiring us to 
employ our faculties in useful action ?! Would not 
our regard for his wisdom be yery much dimin- | 
ished? Certainly it would, if we had any regard 
at all for his wiszdom. And if we have not, to be 
consistent, we ought to have none for the wisdom 
of men, not even for our own. For, if the struc- 
ture of our bodies does not show that our Creator | 
designed us for exertion and labor, then the struc- | 
ture and rigging of a vessel is no evidence that it 
was made to facilitate the affairs of commerce, 
nor is the whole machinery of a cotton factory 
any proof that its works. were made, as they are, 
to manufacture cotton. Deny des1gn, purport, 
and adaptation in the one case, and with the same 
show of reason we deny them in the other. If 
this hand, with its fingers, cords, tendons and 
flexors; if this. arm, with its joints, muscles, | 
fibres and hgaments; and, above all, if that in- | 
tellectual energy which I find about me, and 


| which has power to direct and control this arm, 


this hand, and these fingers; if all these were 
made without wisdom, and are not intended for 
action and employment, then there 1s no wisdon | 
in the most noble inventions of human skill, and : 


{the best productions of art are designed for n0 


possible use but to show the wise folly of their 
producers ! 


This is not all. 


Our organization not only 
Shows that we were made for industry, but the 
Surrounding objects of nature teach the same 


less80n. *Behold the fowls of the air; for they 
80w not, neither do they 8pin, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 


* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grov:. 


they toil not, neither do they 8pin ; and yet I say 
unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.' Not exactly 80 with 
man ; he must 8ow, reap, and gather into barns, 
or he will not be provided with suitable food : he 
must spin and weave, or he will not be clothed. 
1s here ground for complaint? Does 8ome one 
rise up and 8ay, * God's ways are not equal, in- 
asmuch as he gives to the beasts and birds their 
food without making them toil, and will not give 
me my food unless I labor for it ?? To 8uch we 
would 8ay, do you not wish that your Creator had 
made you a brute instead of a man, 80 that you 
would have been governed by blind instinct rath- 
er than reason? This is not an impertinent 
question ; for, certainly, your complaint seems 
to express your dissatisfaction for being 80 highly 
exalted in the scale of existence, unless, indeed, 
it hows that you have, in practice, already made 
the transition from man to brute. But we have no 
reason to complain; we s8hould rejoice. God 
has caused nature to do her part to supply us 
with the good things of life, besides giving us the 
faculties by which we can make the world a 
store-house of provision, and a temple of adora- 
tion. He has made the earth capable of yielding 
our food, and nothing but our co-operation is 
wanting to. gecure us a rich supply. He com- 
mands wool, cotton, hemp, and flax to grow, and 
| by a little skill and labor we can be suitably 
clothed. He causes timber to spring up on al- 
most every 8ide of us, which we can convert into 
lumber, and build places for habitation. And 
that we be not deprived of fire-wood, 80 necessa- 
ry in this northern latitude, besides other means 
he has deposited mines of coal in the mountains 
through the agency of the flood; and we have 
only to use the 8pade and the pick-axe and our 
fires will be fed. 


Thus we g8ee that all the necessaries of life 
are to be obtained by labor. The same is true 
in relation to knowledge, scientific and religious, 
No man is born a Newton or a Paul. He may 
be born with a capacity for both, but he can be 
neither without labor. God has placed around 
him the objects of knowledge, to call forth his 
energies; and if he brings his inward faculties 
into an acquaintance with these onward objects, 
he will be a scholar that needeth not be ashamed, 
rightly 8canning the works of God. * Search and 
look,” how numerous are the sources of knowl- 
edge! The study of the starry heavens can 
make man an astronomer ; acquaintance with 
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the stratas of the earth can make a geologist ; 


| familiarity with the natural rights of men and na- 


tions can make him a moralist, and regearch into 
the principles of revelation can make him a 
divine, These regources of knowledge being 
always open, no one has an excuse for his igno- 
rance ; and if one outstrips another in his attain- 
ments, it must be, in general], attributed more to 
his mental labor-than to the superiority of his 
means and natural abilities. 

We now see the propriety of Solomon's decla- 
ration, *in all labor there 1s profit.*” All the 
blessings of existence are obtained, or, at least, 
sanctified by labor. If a man would *eat, drink, 
and be merry,” he must labor. If a man would 
have a shelter from the storm, and clothe himself 
in suitable apparel, he must labor. And if he 
would store his mind with science and religion, 
he must labor. 

We do not limit the term labor to bodily exer- 
tion. The mind can and should labor as well as 
the body, and as usefully too. True, labor, 1s 
the proper exercise of our faculties, both bodily 
and mental. In this sense, the professional man 
—the physician, the lawyer, and the preacher — 
should be not less industrious than the farmer 
.or the mechanic. All should be © co-workers to- 
gether with God? in the cause of human welfare 
and progress. 'The farmer and the mechanic 
should not suppose that man 1s a mere animal, 
having no social, moral and religious duties to 
perform ; if they do, they will be likely to wear 
out their bodies without improving their minds. 
Neither should the physician, the lawyer, or the 
preacher, suppose that man 1s wholly above the 
animal, having no duties but moral and religious 
to perform ; if they do, they will be in danger of 
cultivating the mind without. taking care of the 
body. Both of these extremes should be avoided. 
The right course to be pursued 1s that which will 
call into exercise all the faculties of our nature, 
and cause us to be reconciled to ourselves, to the 
world, and to God. 

This subject is important. It shows that we 
were not made for inaction and sloth, but for ac- 
tivity, usefulness and improvement. May we 
practice this less0n, be active in the discharge of 
all our duties, and useful to ourselves and our 
* brethren and kinsmen according to the flesh.' 
Bath, N. H. M. 9. 

—AJO— 


Tnr gorgeousness of nature is seen in the risIng Eun, 
an4 the brilliant fullness of the moon, together. with 


the stars sparkling in the canopied arch of heaven. 
; IJ. N. B. 


The Pastoral Relation. 


THE PASTORAL RELATION, 
Original. 
Txrs relation which a christian pastor sustains to 
the people with whom he labors, is one of sur- 
passing interest and tenderness. 
acknowledged by every one who reflects upon 
the solemn and important duties the pastor 1s 
called to perform ; and considers how dehcate 
and tender are the ties which bind him to the in- 
dividuals of his flock; —to the minds of various 
habits and endowments, that attend the services 


of the sanctuary. His understanding is ever ex-' 


ercised in selecting the mediums best adapted to 
the conveyance of truth to the differently consti- 
tuted minds, for whose intellectual and spiritual 
welfare he is concerned, and in choosing the most 
effective method to give that truth its full force, 
and fixed impression upon the affections of the 
goul. It 1s impossible even ſor the master of 
eloquence to give truth an equal s8way in all 
understandings, or to give to every argument and 
appeal a like effect with all ages and capacities. 
There should be a wise discretion employed in 
giving to each one * his portion 1n due season.” 
-And hence the necessity that the pastor should 
be individually and personally acquainted with 
those to whom he would * rightly divide the word 
of truth,” that he may follow that truth home by 
disereet and affectionate arguments, until it reigns 
in the heart and life. If we compare the chris- 
tian teacher to the husbandman, it appears that 
the s01l he has to cultivate is various in kind and 
quality. One portion is new and good ground, 
Soliciting cultivation, where the seed s0on will 
take early root, and if seasonably nurtured, will 
yield much fruit. 'This answers to childhood and 
youth. How pleasant and grateful the duty of 
working in such a field ! What harvests are se- 
cured, what noble rewards are obtained by labor- 
ing in 8uch a s80il in the opening, verdant season ! 
* Train up a child in the right way,* mould his 
religious affections aſter the image of Jesus 
Christ, implant in his heart the living and purify- 
ing faith of boundless grace, and a world's re- 
demption, give him the strong hope of the gos- 
pel, and what have you not done towards making 
mis whole life a 8cene of usefulness, of devotion, 
and joy ? To the accomplishment of this impor- 
tant parental work, the pastor can contribute his 
aid by faithfully laboring in his appropriate sphere, 
—the preaching of the word, the Sunday School, 


and the meetings for social and religious conſer- 
ence. 


This will be | 


But there is another 8cene of labor for the pag. 
tor, requiring a greater expenditure of strength, 
arid an untiring perseverance of exertion. Therg | 
is the old 80il, fruitful mainly in noxious and pgj. | 
s0nous weeds, It is overgrown with briars, and 
the stone wall has been broken down. Here: 3 
amidst wildness and desolation may be seen an _ 
image of those matured intellects, which are | 
marked by early neglect ; whose bright morn of 
development was clouded by error's baleful mit; 
and where pernicious habits and absurd customs 
have spread their contagious and depraving infly- 
ence over all the region of the religious and mo- 
ral sensibilities. - Here the pruning knife mugt 
be employed, the fallow ground broken up, the 
noxious weeds eradicated, that genuine fruit may 
abound ; that the seminal principle of the gospel 
may flourish unchecked, spread its hfe-bearing 
branches oyer the whole character, and orna- 
ment with its graceful and becoming foliage the 
various walks and retreats of human life. | 

Is it a small thing to be successful in this 
mighty moral enterprise ? The faithful laborer 
in the vineyard of Jesus can truly say, with the 
ancient prophet, *I am doing a great work.” 
What fervent deyotedness to his calling, what a ' 
Spirit of self-denial, what a heavenly philanthropy - 
must fire the breast of the herald of the gospel, 
who, being blest with its saving influence, would 
discharge the immense debt that be owes to hs 
fellow men. 'The spirit of Christ is the spirit of - 
Sacrifice, of self-denial, of a philanthropy limited * 
only by the power of the agent, —and his aim, 
through the legacy of truth which he left the 
world, is to imbue mankind with his own spirit,— | 
to give them an © energy to do and suffer for 
others? good,*—to develope and perfect the oper- | 
ation of the 8ocial principle, and to remoye those 


| collected impurities that hide God's image in the 


human mind. Men of every degree have there- | 
fore a claim upon the gervices of the servant of | 
Christ, and no sectional division of human society ! 
should exclusively engross or monopolize his re- | 
gards and labors. But wherever and whenever he 
goes out into s8ociety, let him be, by example, the 
same preacher of righteousness, peace and joy, _ 
that he strives to be in his own pulpit. Let him | 
never forget to be wise as aserpent and harmless 
as a dove ; nor fail to be like his master, *meek | 
and lowly of heart,* apt to teach, not given to ' 


'strife, but gentle towards all men. The tendency 


and aim of Christianity is eminently practical, 
for, in revealing God as the father of all, it 8 
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in the human breast ; the Tevealing of Jesus 
Christ as the Savior of all, presents a fact 
which gives an impulse 'to every holy, gen- 
erous, and pure emotion, it is the source of life, 
health, and purity to the soul, as every well in- 
:tructed believer can testify. If this be true, it 
follows that, to * be an example to believers, in 
word, in charity, in purity,” is a work not to be 
attempted without consideration, a work to be 
accomplished only by a holy purpose, a perse- 
rering spirit, and untiring vigilance over the pas- 
ions and temptations of the heart, on the part 
W of him who ass8umes the station of teacher and 

guide, 

But again,—the numerous and pleasing ties 
that bind pastor and people, are sources of the 
most lasting and refined enjoyments, and are 
wrought . under intensely interesting circum- 
stances; and painful is the reflection that they 
should ever be embittered by personal animosi- 
ties! For Solomon says truly, * A brother of- 
fended is harder to be won than a strong city ; 
and their contentions are like the bars of a cas- 
tle.” Prov. xvii. 19. The pastor is called upon 
to bear his flock up to the gate of heaven on the 
wings of prayer ; to offer up to the Lord the 
humble contritions of his people, and to burn for 
them the incense of grateful praise and thanks- 
giving. He 1s expected to s0lemnize their festi- 
val occasions, and, by his venerable and discreet 
demeanor, regulate their lighter mental enter- 
tainments, and hallow their joys. In gsickness 
also, and gorrow, in the hour of misfortune, 
and by the bed of death, his soothing, cheering 
voice is desired, and the peace and pardon of the 
Z0spel through the Great High Priest, is to be 
proclaimed to the troubled sin-sick soul, and to 
those who are laboring under the fears and un- 
healthy excitement produced by adhering to the 
law of Moges, and the schemes of Zoroaster and 
Mohammed, instead of trusting in the pure, peace- 
able and impartial gospel of the grace of God. 
The pastor js expected to be all things to all men, 
hacks peculiar s8ense ; to enter into and heighten 
their joys at one time, and at another to be 
"touched with the feeling of their infirmities ; * 80 
that the tender chords of his sympathetic spirit 
Shall vibrate, now in unison with those who re- 
Joice, and then with thoge who weep. 

If these duties and privileges lie in the path- 
Way of the gospel minister, and these endearing 


bonds of union are nurtured between him and his | 


once awakens filial and spontaneous confidence) 


The Pastoral Relation. — The Actor. 
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flock, © knitting him together with them in Jove,? 
how diligent should he be, in exercising himself 
in all things pertaining to godliness, who is to 


 discharge these obligations, improve these oppor- 


tunities, and rightly appreciate and honor this in- 
cidental but sacred relation. | 
So is the writer of these thoughts instructed 
by his short experience in the ministry of Jesus, 
and not presuming at all upon his competency to 
instruct others, but knowing that there are many 
whose experience is as limited as his own, it is 
to 8uch he has ventured a word of friendly and 
fraternal admonition ; and may the Lord make 
those who profess' to be ministers of the gospel, 
faithful to their trust. F078; 
Holliston, Aug. 1838. 


Lf SSH 
THE ACTOR, 
Original. 


| How much man judgeth by the outward appear- 


ance concerning human happiness, while knowing 
that he himself often mingles in the busy crowd, 
and in the social scene, with pangs of sorrow 
concealed beneath a fair appearance. A great 
part of our life 1s artificial; we do not act out 
the real man, but, like the actor, seem that we 
are not. 1 have often thought that our judgment 
of the real bliss or 8orrow of another's situation, is 
as deceptive as the person who regarded the acted 
drama as all reality. It is often 80; for it is now 
true, as in the days of Solomon, ©'The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, and the stranger in- 
termeddleth not with his joy.* This was brought 
very forcibly to my mind while reading a passage 
in the life of Joseph Grimaldi, a celebrated dra- 
matic clown, which contains an incident of a truly 
affecting nature. * During the time his father-in- 
law was lying dead Grimaldi was engaged, for 
many hours each day, in rehearsing broadly hu- 
morous pantomime ; and, as if to render the con- 
trast more 8triking, he was compelled on the day 
of the ſuneral to rehearse part of his clown's char- 
acter on the stage, to run to the melancholy 
death-ceremony, to get back from the church- 
yard to the theatre to finish the rehearsal, and to 
exert all his comic powers at night to set the au- 
dience in a roar. An affecting scene is given of 
his closing theatrical career, while yet in the 
prime of life. His constant labors had brought 
on premature debility and painful disease. In 
the last piece, in which he was a regular per- 
former, even during the nights of its very 8uc- 
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cessful representation he could scarcely struggle 
through his part. His frame was weak and debil- 
itated, his joints tiff, and his muscles relaxed ; 

every effort he made was followed by cramps and 
spagms of the most agonizing nature. Men were 
obliged to be kept waiting at the side-scenes who 
caught him in their arms when he staggered from 
the stage and gupported him, while others chafed 


his limbs—which was obliged to be incessantly 


done until he was called for the next 8scene, or 
he could not have appeared again. Every time 
he came off, his sinews were gathered up into 
huge knots by the cramps that followed his exer- 
tions, which could only be reduced by violent 
rubbing, and even that frequently failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect. 'The spectators, who 
were conyulsed- with laughter while he was on 
the s8tage, little thought that while their applause 
was resounding through the house, he was suf- 
fering the most excruciating and horrible pains, 
But 80 it was until the 24th night of the piece, 
when he had no alternative, in consequence of his 
intense 8ufferings, but to throw up the part.” 

There 1s a moral here which the reader can 
draw and apply. 


I'S 


THOUGHTS ON THE BIBLE. NO, I. 


Original]. 
Tas Bible is not one book, but many books; not 


the production of one writer, but of many writers ; 
not preserved and handed down from generation 


to generation for. one purpose, but for many pur- 
By regarding the Bible as one book, men || 


poses. 


lose 8ight of the various times in which the sev- 
eral parts were written, and cannot preserve the 
proper connection, or apportion to the various 
ages what belongs to each. The different styles 
of the writers, the cireumstances under which 
they wrote, the purposes for which they wrote, 
the occasions which called forth their productions, 
and the distinction which exists between the his- 
torical, the inspired and non-inspired parts (ob- 
8ervations of men,) of the Bible, should always be 
remembered by the careful student of that vol- 
ume anciently called Library, a name aptly 
given ; for therein is embraced the most thrilling 
and important recitals of history, the 8ublimest 
Strains of poetry, the loftiest and most touching 
eloquenee, the PRrent morality, and the perfect 
doctrine of God, man's nature and destiny, Ed- 


The Actor.— Thoughts on the Bible. 


mund Burke has well observed in reference * 
what is the Bible, in that he 8ays,— It is a mogt | 
venerable but multifarious collection of the ye. 
cords of the divine economy ; a collection of a 
infinite variety of cosmogony, theology, history, - 
prophecy, psalmody, morality, apologue, alle. 
gory, legislation, ethics, carried through different 
books, by different authors, at diflerent ages, for 
different ends and purposes. It is necessary to 
zort out what is intended for example, what only 
as a narrative ; what is to be understood literally, 
what figuratively; where one precept 1s to he 
controlled and modified by another ; what is used 
directly and what only as an occasional or per- 
sonal argument, what is temporary, and what ig 
of perpetual obligation ; what appropriated to 
one set or one state of men, and what the general 
duty of christians.” 

The divisions of chapters and verses, while 
most convenient for reference, yet haye been the 
means of clouding the meaning of many parts of | 
scripture ; persons will read a portion, beginning 
in the midst of a course of reasoning, and wander 
through in utter darkness as to the true senge, 
while proper attention to the tenor of the narre- 
tive, the course of argument, or the connection 
of the discourse, would enable them to see their 
way clear, Let us take a letter from a friend, 
and divide it and 8ubdiyide it, and consider each 
portion as separate, and what obscurity would 
veil the whole import of his epistle ; especially if 
not acquainted with the circumstances of where 
he wrote, his situation, and the purpose for which 
he wrote. 

So with the prophetic parts of the Bible ; were 
I to take up a paper printed in 1812, and, regard- 
less of the date, read a paragraph which declared | 
that war with Great Britain was inevitable, and 
should apply that, unceremoniously, to the tate 
of our nation at the present time, I should be as 
reasonable as many are in their application of many 
of the scripture prophecies to events yet future. | 
What was future 1800 years ago, may be pas | 
now ; and, therefore, great care must be taken 
in considering the connection, that this question 
may be decided. The book of Revelation | - 
plainly declared to be a prophecy; it was 80) 
but from the preface and conclusion, it 1s plainly 
evident that its application is past. It speaks 
an * unknown tongue? to us, but, probably, Wi ' 
readily understood by the seven churches 0 : 
whom it was specially directed, —* What thot 
SEEST, write 1m &@ BOOK, and gend 1T to the SEVEN | 


be known what is 8poken ? ? 


| be understood ; that 'is clearly made known ; 
| and in all our meditations we should blend this 


caURCHES which are in Asia,* They could read 
and keep the things written therein, and be bles- 
2ed; but if we read, we read but words, grasping 
not the ideas they were meant to convey ; and 
knowing not the things written in the book, we 
cannot keep them. And here the Apostle's lan- 
guage is propos 5; © If the trumpet give an un- 
certain 80ound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle? So likewise ye, except ye utter by the 
tongue words easy to be/understood, how shall it 
*Except the book 
be intelligible how can it give instruction ?*'. 

Our Bible is a translation. We have it, in- 
deed, in its original languages, but few, compar- 
atively, see It in any other than the English ver- 
ion, The translators were not inspired ; and 
the history of the various translations affords a 
striking less0n of the necessity of studying the 
Bible as a human composition concerning divine 
truths and historical facts. Even admitting ple- 
nary insptration in reference to the original ex- 
pression of the truth, and still we must acknowl- 
edge that an interpretation of the original, wheth- 
er by a literal translation or commentary, has no 
claim to inspiration. It must ever be remem- 
bered that every translator, or author of annota- 
tions, will be, in 8ome degree, biased by his 
opinions and prejudices, and it is not to be pre- 
sumed that the persons who translated the Bible 
under King James's direction, were free from 
human infirmities, and uninfluenced by the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. There 
were certain limits they were not privileged to 
g0 beyond, and they had their partialities which 
they could not but regard as truth ; perhaps the 
introduction of the term Easter in Acts xii. 4, is 
an example as much to the point as any; this 
was a term borrowed from the %ervice-book and 
applied here to give antiquity to a festival, when 
the obvious sense of the original-requires the in- 
8ertion in its place of Pass8over—- intending after 
the Passover to bring him forth,” instead of * after 
Easter,” as our common version reads. We 
Should always remember in our study of the 
:criptures, from whom the great truths therein 
embraced emanated. His character should first 


character with whatever portion of the truths of 
nspiration our thoughts are fixed upon, willing 
to allow our ignorance when an interpretation of 


any pas8age contradicts that character, or that | 


et. 
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| fection of the - adorable attributes of Jehovah. 


God 1s love; and it is impossible that divine truth 
can lead the human mind to view any part of the 
ultimate purpose of God as unloyely. If God is 
love, the universe is pervaded by that omni- 
present and omnipotent spirit, and the result must 
be, of a consequence, the union of all intelligen- 


ces in love. ED. 


Haverhill, Mass. 1838. 


IQ! 
TO A CRICKET, 


BY MISS MARY ANN DODD, 
Originak 

CEAase ! cricket cease ! thy melancholy song, 
Its chiming cadence falls upon my ear 

With such a saddening influence all day long, 
I cannot bear those mournful notes to hear ; 

Notes, that will often start the unbidden tear, 
And wake the heart to memories of old days ; 

When life knew not a sorrow or a fear— 
Forever basking in the sunny rays 

Which seem 80 passing bright to youth's all-trustful 

gaze. 


Once more my steps are stayed at eventide, 
Beneath the fairest moon that ever shone, 
Where the old oak threw out its branches wide 
Over the low roof of mine early home— 
Ere yet my bosom knew a wish to roam 
From the broad shelter of that ancient tree, 
Or dreamed of other lands beside our own, 
Beyond the boundary of that flowery lea— 
For the green valley there was world enough for me. 


A group are gathered round the household hearth, 
Where chilly autumn bids the bright flame play, 

And 8ocial converse 8weet, and childhood's mirth, 
Swiftly beguile the lengthened eve away : 

A laughing girl shakes back her tresses gay, 
With a half doubtful look, and wandering tone— 

* Hark ! there is music ! do you hear the lay? 
Mother ! what 1s it singing in the stone, 

Some luckless Fairy wight imprisoned there alone ?? 


'Tis memory all—which doth the spell renew, 
And though thy notes may strike. the * electne 
chain,? 
Thou canst not bring those buried forms to view, 
Or give me back my happy days again. 
Alone—lI am alone—these tears in vain 
For the loved tenants of the tomb are given ; 
They sleep—no more to suffer grief or pain, 
No more to gaze upon the star-lit heaven, 
Or with hushed hearts to list thy solemn strain at 
even. 


Wake not remembrance thus ! for stern the fate 
That marks my pathway with a weary doom, 
And to a heart so worn and desolate, : | 
Thy boding voice may add a deeper gloom. 
Tho w— few the clouds nat o'er the {0 sky roam, 
And green the livery of our forest bowers, 
To warn us of a sure decay ye come— | 
In 8able guise—trailing the faded flowers, 


leads to a conclugion which honors not the per- 


Singing the death-song sad of gummer's waning hours. 
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Those emerald robes will change to russet brown, 
Which summer o'er vale and hill-side cast ; 
To other skies that know no wintry frown, 
Bright birds shall wing their weary way at last ; 
And autumn's hectic hues which fade s0 fast, 
Will make the * dark old woods? awhile look gay ; 
But death must come when the rare show 1s PTE 
Then cease thy chant dark prophet of decay ! 
I cannot bear to hear thy melancholy lay. 


Hartford, Ct. 


IQ 
BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT, 


Original. 
I navt been much pleased, and I hope profited, 
by the perusal of the Memoirs of Henry B. 
McLellan. There are many most beautiful sen- 
timents embraced in his journal kept during a 
residence in Scotland, and tour through England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. A 
deep religious feeling pervades the whole, and 
the elevated, pious expression of his trust in, and 
gubmission to Grod, eannot but find a warm re- 
gponse in every devotional breast. I would tran- 
Scribe one which to me conveys a great truth, 
and whose . influence I have lately 8een on one 
whose days are, probably, few upon the earth ; 
* All countries are my Father's lands, and wm all 
countries shill T am. his chald.* 'The truth is even 
80. 
the, great deep, and tread the shores'of the old 


world, the s8ame Deity who smiled upon the paths | 


of far childhood is there ; the s8ame mercy and 
truth that haye followed us all the days of past 
+ life, will be with-us there ; and though we trav- 
erse the habitable globe, we do not doubt that 
He: will still be with and bless us. Yea, all 
countries are our Father's lands; his watchful 
eye 8cans every part of the great uniyerse, and 
wherever we wander he extends that goodness 
over us which whispers to the spirit's ear that 
in all countries we are His children, 

The sick and dying should remember this. 
There ig enwrapped in these thoughts more com- 
_ fort and as8urance than human merit can give. 
When, as earth fades from our vision, we think 
over past life, we find little in the balance of 
merit, and we feel that, as Franklin wisely said, 
Cavan the mixed, inwerkuct pleasures we enjoy 
in this world, are rather from God's goodness 
than our merit ; how much more the happiness 
of heaven!* It is the 8weetest 8olace to think, 


to rest assured, that the country to which we are 


hastening is our Father's land, and that there we 
ghall till be his children. 


When we are borne across the bosom of: 


And why should we 


not feel thus assured? Why should the gran. 
be regarded as s8eparating us more. from his love. 
than the ocean that rolls its waves between yg 
and the far-off land? God is unchangeable, 1, 
heaven and earth his government is the ame, 
If over this existence is spread the wide banner 
of his love; if here all his dealings are charac. - 
terized by paternal tenderness ; if here he dexires 
our happiness, why should we consider death a 
effecting a great change in his character toward | 
us and his government over his creatures? Jp 
time and in eternity he. is The Same, good unto 
all, and extending his tender mercies over all his 
works, Verily, * All countries are our PFather' 
lands, and in all countries $till we are his chil. 
dren,” 

Here is a beautiful moral to apply to. our * 
hearts—We are till his children. If this indeed 
be 80, we should remember it. Wherever ou 
lot may be cast, wherever God's providence may. 
lead us, we should cultivate the refined affections - 
of the filial relation. Though we may dwell in 
the East or in the far West, in the cold North o 
in the 8unny South, we are in our Father's land, | 
and should obey him as dear children and walk ' 
in love, ED, 


=! 
THE POETRY OF WOMAN, ' NO, 1, 


THE FLOWER OF THE PARSONAGE. 


BY C. L. E. NEW HAVEN. 
Original. 


I Have, somewhere, of late, read a degcription of 
an English poet's residence near Grasmere lake, | 
which strikingly reminded me of the loyely little - 
parsonage of Greenbrook. I do not intend to 
compare the humble beauties of this 8weet village | 
with the wild, poetic scenery of Rydal Mount, | 
but the little cottage itself, concealed in woot 
bine and rosebriers, with its oft green slopes and } 
mossy terraces—can even Rydal Mount be love 
lier? And what if I were to tell you that the | 
gravel walks were lined with that sweetest of al _ 
flowers, that marvelous creation of God—tlt | 
beautiful moss rose, which you must ever think d 
as just half-blown—and that round the pillars * 
twined the honey-suckle, and through the trellis | 
stole the jasmine, and over the mounds crep' | 
everything bright and fragrant and dewy, and ] 
almost tempting to idolatry ? Greenbrook pat : 
S0nage had all these, and more ! ; 

Come with me to this little arbor, (be yerſ 


-areful though that you do not crush that trailing 
vine as you enter,) locate yourself on this grassy 
bank, which you 8urely will find much preferable to 
2 wooden bench, and now, if your senses are not 
quite bewildered by the fragrance, cast your eyes 
around upon the beauties of your Father's crea- 
tion, O! tell me, is He not good, far, far beyond 
what finite beings can comprehend or conceive ? 
Has He not, in his rich and delicate ministries to 
the finer capacities of our natures, shown hunself 
a Spirit of utter love ! Look down through the 
interstices of that long line of dark rustling ma- 
ples upon-the crystal lakelet kindled by the crim- 
'gon glow of a summer's 8unset. How appro- 
 priately did Felicia Hemans adapt a scriptural 
 expression to a similar scene, *a sea of glass 
mingled with fire!” 'Those tall green elms on 
the high opposite bank—how deeply, how in- 
| tensely green they look contrasted with the roseate 
hue of their back-ground, a magnificent relievo ! 
And now follow the outlet of the little lake along 
toward the south, and there you will meet a fine 
view of geveral picturesque villas, half buried in 
the valley amid clumps of trees—the residences 
of the wealthy who love retirement. Here, too, 
in the more mmediate vicinity of the parsonage, 
stands a row of humble cottages, the homes of 
the virtuous poor—and happy homes they'are ! 
Beyond these rises the guardian angel of the wit- 
lage, the steeple of the village church; for, un- 
hike most New England hamlets of the present 
century, Greenbrook was united under one pas- 
tor, and worshiped at one sanctuary. Not but 
that there was, now and then, a dissenter from 
the liberal faith there professed—there will be 
Pharisees in every human community ; and not 
Pharisees alone, but humble and devout adhe- 
rents to false systems of religion. 

The Rev. James Woodville .had been thirty- 
83x years pastor of the Greenbrook society. It 
had generated, budded and blossomed beneath 
his care, and he had gathered the fruit of his de- 
votedness in the love and zeal of his faithful pa- 
| rishioners. But the society was now in its or- 

phanage. 'The good man had gone to his pleas- 
| ant 8leep in the village cemetery, the desk was 
vacant, and the people felt lonely. and unpro- 


tected. Every member of a religious 8ociety 


knows the excitement which prevails during the 
trial of various candidates for the pastoral office, 
particularly upon the demise of a faithful and be- 
loved teacher, who, by a long intimacy with his 


The Poetry of Woman. 


| 


feelings and act upon their wants, An unanimo | '# 
invitation was at length received and accepted by 


age made room for a new inmate "IO 
It was a rainy afternoon when the young elet- 
gyman was introduced at the parsonage. 'The 
room into which he was ushered was s8mall, and 
neatly furnished, containing a piano, a sofa, a 
table covered with books and periodicals, vases 
filled with the richest and most beautiful exotics, 
a large multiflora rose-tree, and all the ef ceteras 
that make up the ornament and convenience of 
a genteel drawing-room. A middle-aged lady, 
with a mild, 8ad countenance, dregsed in deep 
mourning, rose to welcome him, and presented 
him in turn to the s8eyeral members of her family ; 
Helena, the eldest, a fair girl with tender eyes 
and a deep heart, Raimond and Walter, the 
beautiful twins Marian and Evelyn, James, the 
father's namesake, and the little laughing pet, 
Leona, EFEach received his compliments with 
grace and kindness, and at the same time, he 
thought, a degree of coldness and reserve. He 
| 8at down on the sofa by the young twins and in- 
| voluntarily 8ighed ; he was acutely sensitive and 
his heart was chilled. The sigh was echoed by 
Mrs. Woodville, and in time passed through the 
whole group. 

Wilberton turned to the little girls. <£ Do: 
play the piano, Marian ?* he inquired of tt 
at his elbow. 

© My name is Evelyn—that is Marian. 
Sir, I play, and she plays too, sometimes.” 

* And I suppose your sister Helena, als ? 

< Oh, yes, sir ; he plays much better than Ma- 
rian or I|—but we haven't opened the piano since 
dear father died.*  'The mention of that cherished 
name spread a shade of grief over the counte- 
nances of all the listeners, and Evelyn's eyes 
filled with tears. Wilberton pressed her little - 
hand, and she leaned her head on his arm and 
sobbed. So s0on does childhood learn to confide 
in a kind voice and s0ft caress! I have made 
one friend, thought he, lifting her head and wiping 
off hey tears. He rose and examined the vases, 
elected the 8weetest flower and moved a chair 
to the side of Helena. 

©I am, in one sense, Miss Woodville, a devout 
worshiper of flowers, though I profess no scien- 
tific knowledge of them. The Persians have a 
pretty poetry of making them the interpreters of 
sentiment—to me they are ministers of love, but 


People, has learned how to sympathize with their 
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it-is of a divine, a celestial love. God has given 


George Wilberton, and the family at the parszon” © © 


_. FIC Evelyn 80 far as] perceive and understand 


"xe Ppiritual teachings of nature as God has made 


her manifest ; 
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oj | 7 to most of his creation an open, manifest utility ; | 
2 but to the flowers he has given the utility of se- 


cret innoyations upon sensuality—a benefit which 
I fear the world does not correctly. appreciate.” 

+ O, no, Mr. Wilberton ; God's creatures look 
too much in his works for what may be called 
palpable blessings. They gather in their har- 
vests of grain, and fill their garners, and their 
stalls, and their coffers, but no provision is made 
for the satisfaction of spiritual wants ; the store- 
houses of the mind are seantily supplied, the 
flowers wither and die with their beautiful reve- 
lations -unheeded, save, perhaps, by those © spir- 
itual beings that walk the earth unseen.””* 

«* And a few of their visible sisterhood, I hope,” 
added Wilberton. * Nor is it by flowers alone 
that we are taught ; there is, perhaps, as holy a 
lesson in the hue of moonlight, the ray of a star, 
the ripple of a wave, or the light of a devotional 
eye. These are what I call God's minor agents, 
the subordinate saviors of man—perhaps the 
more effective from their very subtilty.” 

*I guess, Mr. Wilberton, you are a poet !* ex- 
claimed Evelyn, the most intellectual of the twin 
S8isters. | 

*Ah, no, my dear, I make no pretensions to 
poetry. The *numbers?” do not come.” 

*Well, I suppose the feelings do, don't they ? ? 


A but 1 dare not go to what he has 
- "Not revealed—the mysterious, unfathomed Tdeal.” 
* In your appreciation of the teachings of na- 
ture, you do not, I presume,. overlook the more 
definitive gospel revelations,” s8aid Mrs. Wood- 
ville, for the first time joning in the conversa- 
tion. 

* 'That were as ; impossible, madam, as to by 
deaf to the voice of a high-toned trumpet while 
listening to 8ome low breathing accompaniment, 
their language is the s8ame in character, it differs 
only in. strength. The light of nature is, like 
moonlight, merely a- reflection, and Its youce, as 
it were, but the echo of christianity,” 

* You 8peak correctly, sir; but there are few 


of us who care for the reflection, or listen to the | 


echo, We are too content with the gospel fount 
to. seek more' shallow depths of eonsolation 
Perhaps for this cause, more than all others, we 
disregard the instructions of nature.” 

_ © Undoubtedly, madam; and: it shows the wis- 
dom of his providence who hath given us one in- 


exhaustible fountain, where all may drink and be| 


satisfied. Yet, if we can gather drops from the. 
leaflets and flower-cups as we pass, will they not | 
add to the sweetness of the waters of life? 1 
not complain that christianity is regarded more 
than nature, I only desire that nature be ng | 
quite overlooked. T would not have any reve. 
lation of God disregarded, though it be faint and 
low-voiced as the warble of a wave.” 

Wilbe?ton's easy familiarity in conversation, 
his urbanity and deferential attentiveness made 
him one of the most agreeable companions in the 
world, He was not declamatory, pompous, or 


| studied, but always serious, interesting and af. 


fectionate. There was much in his manner but 
nothing in his countenance to fascinate, unless it 
might be the bland s8mile and the holy eye; and, 
indeed, express1on is the only beauty really worth - 
caring for. 

The reserve of the Woodville family wore 
away in a few hours acquaintance, and they : 
strove to make him happy and easy in his ney : 
home. This was not difficult. Wherever he 
found a friend there was he happy—and friends : 
were his wherever shone the light of a human * 
countenance. Day by day the parsonage grey | 
more cheerful, and the family more warm-hearted : 
in their friendship. 'To Helena he was a brother, * 
and the people of Greenbrook said that he wa 
more. However contented a youthful” pair may 
be with the calm affection: and endearing relation | 
of brother and sister, the world around them 1s 
only satisfied with something more secret and : 
impassioned. Wilberton had neyer dreamed d 
loving Helena with -more than fraternal ardor. 
She was not a being to awaken, at first, a pov- 
erful passion in. any human breast. Love {i ] 
her must be a' progressive affection—she woull : 
win it hourly, and daily, and yearly, as her menti : 
beauties and. her heart's deep sublimities were ! 
unfolded in the secret moments of gocial cont- 
dence. ] 

She was known but to the two or three  ; 
earth, The idle, careless world passed her bj 
as a. meadow: violet, or a wild glen-rose. *Slt 
was pretty and modest, and the poor said lt | 
blessed them *—they knew nothing more of het. 
Could she then be beautiful ? Is the pure while | 


|| lily beautiful when. it shuts in its- fragrant hear 
and veils it from the glare of the searching sun! 


Is the purple daisy beautiful when it springs | 
in the shade of the fountain brink ?* So 8ecrelly | 
beautiful was our own Helena, the flower of tht 
parsonage, Her form was frail and reed-like, | 
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and, as it moved in lightness and silent grace, 
one looked to see it fade away amid the sun-: 
beams, Her voice was low, and thrilling when 
her heart 8poke ; her dark, clear eye had all of 
Leah's tenderness, and in it thought, like wo in 
Constanza's, 

« Lay, like some buried thing, still seen below 

The glassy tide.? 

I have said that Wilberton was a brother to her, 
he was; and in this acknowledged relationship he 
crossed the vestibule of her heart, he entered the 
temple, and he learned there more deyoutly, more 
purely to worship the Father” of spirits: But 
though he entered that temple, he gaw not what 
he should have seen, that his image was made its | 
lone divinity. True, she neyer opened her heart 
till she had closed its inner shrine, where the 
idol was fondly kept; yet he might have seen 
*the light steal out around '—the light of his own 
Spirit which she had drawn out and concentrated 
in her heart, Is-not woman courageous, 1s she.- 
not strong in heart, when, with a desperate per- 
severance, she conceals the passion that preys 
upon her vitals * | 

It was a stilly eve in early September. Wil- 
berton and Helena had been wandering leisurely 
| through the dewy paths till they had arrived at a 
picturesque location called the rockery. 'This 
ornament of the grounds was not entirely arti- 
ticial, for nature had, herself, wrought out a fine 
granite ledge, and overtopped it with a group of 
bold rock maples, more gracefully than art could 
ever have crowned her works. 'There is one 
utility-1n this rude garden ornament, - which, to 
gome tastes, will recommend it more highly. than 
all its wild, 8tern beauty ; it always furnishes 
ample and commodious seats. - It was an elevated 
position which Helena sought, and Wilberton 
was naturally at her 8ide. They were sllent 
| many minutes gazing intently at the beauty 
Spread before them. It was s8uch a scene as 
makes the heart ache with fulness. And why 
Should not the heart ache at the weight of God's 
goodness,"when it is frail, and weak, and bruised 
with many gorrows ? 


Helena covered her eyes with her wasted fin- |. 


gers, on whose one dimpled beauty rested the 


pale tinge of a corroded heart, and through them | 
trickled the sweet tears of gratitude - and deyout | 


trust, Wilberton gazed at. her tenderly without 
peaking. - He was too well acquainted with her 
peculiar sensitiveness to be surprized at her tears 
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in his own breast. When she removed her hat [ 1 
her eyes beamed with a celestial light, and Wil- 
berton knew that her spirit had been up to the 
heavenly font and renewed its baptism. "He 
loved her—but it was the reverent and holy af- 
fection that he would have cherished toward an 
ethereal angel. Day by day her life grew more 
hallowed, for day by day the frittle links of earth 
were breaking. Love is the strongest tie, and it 
1s a fearful pang when this nerve of the heart is 
Severed, Helena spoke, and there was 8ome- 
thing in the music of her voice which made the 
tears start to. his eyes—it was 80 mournfully 
sweet, 80 touchingly sad and tender. 

* George, my brother, can you marvel that my 
heart s8ometimes shrinks away from the chill 
grasp of death, and goes forth in trembling and 
weary faintness to meet the spirit of beauty as'it 
springs up from the silent waves and the breath- 
ing wood ? It is early to die—and yet, if the 
ties of earth are broken, why should I wish t&#' 
live,  to-wear on a weary, weary pilgrimage ? 
True, the poor are always with me, and those I 
might feed ; the afflicted are waiting for prayers, 
and the 8ick a kind breast to die on; but my 
heart trembles too painfully to bear [the burden 
of its duties. Young as I am, it were better to 


die. 


* Why, dear Helena, are you troubled with 
visions of death ? You are young, beloved, and,- 
I had supposed, happy. Can it be that I am de- 
ceived—that you are ill, weary, and sick of life ? 
May not he whom you flatter with the name of 
brother know the cruel cause of your sorrows ?”? 

©O, George, I, who am blest with the dearest 
and kindest of friends, why should I repine and 
long -to leave them? What should I know of 
Sorrows who have 80 much to lean on and love;; 
Pity and forgive me that I am 80 weak. I will 
try to hush my heart—it shall be silent and sub- 
missive. Do not deem me ungrateful toward 
Heaven—lI own its chastenings-the work of love, 
and I feel their hallowing influence upon my s0ul. 
But it sometimes seems hard to die now, when 
my mother is widowed, and I am 80 much the 
consolation of her lonely hours. Yet I know it 


' must be 80; I have heard the warning voice—I 


shall go to my grave. with the falling leaves. 
Have you seen this hectic, brother? Have you 
felt this low, faint pulse ? . My mother has marked 
them long ; I know it by her tearful eye after her 
long, intense gaze upon me, as I sit by her vainly 


n 8uch an hour ; he even felt the well of them 


striving with my weakness. But you have been 
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: Enorant of all. You have not noted the loss of 
heart in my song, nor the flight of joy from my 
eye, and it is only to prepare your mind for what 


I know will grieve you, that I have at last re-| 


vealed what is surely inevitable.” 
© But, Helena, my dear sister, if it be a disease 


of the heart, is there no remedy ?* asked Wil-| 
berton, at the same time fixing upon her an ear- | 


nest glance, as though he would have penetrated 
her heart and known the nature of its wound. 

© No, George, there is no remedy—none on 
earth ! I speak sincerely., My heart is broken— 
it is a self-tormentor and it has finished its own 
cruelties. Now I must leave you—l am too ex- 
cited. Do not cherish suspicions of my grief; it 
is only the necessary decay of a heart too frailly 


constituted to bear time's gathering of its hopes. || 


When I meet you again it. will be in peace. 
Good night !* | 
Like a moving ray of moonlight she glided to 
the house, and left Wilberton to his solitary mis- 
givings and 8ad conjectures. For the first time, 
gomething like a glimmer of truth stole into his 
mind, and, the idea once there, he could not 
away with it. He alternately accused and ex- 
cused himself—was hopeful one moment, and 
doubtful the next, and finally resolved to ascer- 
tain definitely the reality of the case at his first 
opportunity. | 
_ While he sat thus musing, little Leona came 
running toward him to ask if sister *Leny had 
left her book upon the rocks. Wilberton passed 
it to her open, as Helena had been reading, and 
charged her not to lose the place, She laughed, 
and flew with the 8peed of obedient love, the 
book hanging in her hand the leaves fluttering in 
the wind, from which a loose paper escaped, and 
8alled along on the air toward Wilberton's feet. 
He picked it From the. ground, and his attention 
was attracted to the following lines, written by 
Helena's hand apparently in deep emotion. 
And is this love—to weep and pray, 
And cast my blighted hopes away ? 


To seek the lonely fountain's side, 
And lose my tear-drops in its tide ? 


From rosy dawn to golden eve, 

My feeble heart can only grieve, 
And pull its tendrils from the chain, 
Where it had 8ought support in vain. 


_He knows it not—be cannot know 

- My spirit's agonizing throe ! 
He calls me sister, and he deems- 
That name will chage my idle dreams. 


In vain,.in vain ! *tis mockery all ! 


( 


PI hide my sorrows in the pall ! 


He $hall not, cannot know how deep 
The love which hushes me to sleep. 
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Farewell, my heart's own idol ! loved 
With strength in woman's heart oft proved ; 
My heart, with all its hopes thrown by 
Is proud to suffer and to die ! 


They were hasty in composition and simple in 
expression, but Wilberton's heart was deeply 
s8mitten by their high-toned sincerity. Hoy 
many a look, and sigh, and casual expression, 
before scarce noted, rose up with accumulating 
testimony to strengthen the evidence of her hope- 
less love. And she was dying ! Could he not, 
should he not exert himself to 8ave her ? There 
was joy in the thought that any sacrifice could 
atone for his past, perhaps fatal, inconsiderate- 
ness. Upon the impulse of this thought he en- 
tered the house and inquired for Helena ; he 


had retired to her chamber. 'The next morning 


she was too ill to appear below, and for several 
gucceeding days. 'To Wilberton's many anxious 
inquiries, the physician's only reply was an omi- 
nous $8hake of the head. After many day's re- 
flection he addressed her the following note, in- 
closing in it the lines which had escaped from 
her book, and had given him the first 8ure evi- 
dence of the cause of her sorrows. 

DsearesT HELENA, —T feel the extreme delica- 
cy of my present undertaking ; I know that 1 
must deeply wound your sensitive heart by the 
disclosures I am about to make, yet I feel that 
my duty to you, to myself and to my God, ren- 
ders it necessary that I open all my feelings and 
thoughts without reserve. In the first place, - 
then, dear Helena, I fear you have deceived 
in the nature of your affection—it cannot, I an 
gure, be all my own insane vanity which causes 
me to believe your love of a deeper character 
than that of a sister. And yet this truth you 
have long, and it does seem to me unkindly, 
withheld. I will not reproach you—it was wo- 
manly pride and delicacy which actuated you to 
a concealment ; yet, had: these been less strict 
in their admonitions, we might both haye been 


happier. I have ever regarded you with the 
tenderness of a brother, and as intimate acquain- 


tance gave me deeper insight into.your excellences 
my love grew deep and reyerent—s8omewhat like 
the worship of a celestial spirit. - I waited only 
for 8ome token of human loye in yourself, to have 


{| had all mine own awakened. But 1 looked upon 
you as a being too much. raised above earthly 
| passions to know or feel their influence; 1 


should have. remembered that when woman 


0 . 
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makes her idols of clay she inspirits them with a 
divinity of her own creation—that eyen I, under 
the influence of her prismatic ideal, might ass8ume 
a character worthy of her love. 

The heart-moving 8tanzas which I enclose in 
this letter, came by accident in my posses81on. 
They have opened to me your heart, and, what 
is better, they have awakened my own. They 
have touched a chord which has long lain tune- 
legs. Will you, dearest Helena, refuse the 
homage of a heart now all your own? You are 
| j1]1—allow- me the privilege of s8ympathizing with 
| your sorrows, and goothing your sufferings, 
May I not hope for the opportunity of proving to 
you the deep sincerity of what I now frankly 
profess—that my affection 1s no longer the calm, 
passive love of a brother, that it is a sentiment 
which generates aspirations and fears unknown 
| before ? In truth and humble hope your devoted 
friend, WILBERTON. 

To this letter Helena returned the following 
| angwer !— 

DEAR BROTHER, —The secret which I would 
have buried in the grave with me, 1s, by the wis- 
dom of Proyidence, revealed to you in its undis- 
guised reality. You have discovered that I love 
you, and you offer me a return, I doubt not 
your s8incerity, and you will not deem me unkind 
when I assure you that love like mine can neyer 
on, earth receive the equivalent which it asks. 
From the first it. was a consuming passion, almost 
to the exclusion of my God. It is subdued now, 
and I am better fitted for leaving earth. You are 
generous and gelf-8acrificing, but you impose 


upon your own goodness, and in. the excitement | 


of your present feelings are too credulous of your 
heart, Do not believe my decision to be dictated 
by pride ; I have done with earth—in a few days 
my spirit sleeps with God. We shall meet again, 
but, as you value my peace, make no allusion to 
the 8ubject of this correspondence. With the 
tenderness of a sister your dying HELENA. 


Though her decision was as Wilberton's mind 


had foreboded, the effect of it was visible in his | 


depressed spirits for many days. His parishion- 
ers noticed his pale countenance and heavy eyes 
on the Sabbath following; * and no wonder,” 
they remarked, *that he should sorrow for 80 
8weet a bride.” . The impression had never, for 
4 moment, lost its force in the minds of the vil- 
lagers that they were betrothed. 

Wilberton never met Helena again till he was 


Sunmoned to her death-couch. A fortnight's ab- | 
hn | 
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gence from her had gifted him with a discernment 
to remark the sad change which suffering had 
wrought-upon her delicate frame, His emotion 


| was agonizing, To fee] that he was the cause, 


even though innocent, of death to one 80 lovely, 
was more than he -could bear with stoiciem. 
With a 8mile she gave him her wasted little hand, 
and calmly welcomed him to her presence. He 
covered it with tears, and sank in a chair at her 
side, too much 8ubdued to sustain hunself. She 
s00thed him with soft words, and tried to'8peak 
gaily—it was her last effort ; the words died 
away, and sinking faintly on her mother's breast 


{s8he remained gazing calmly and tenderly upon 


his countenance. She seemed pained at the ex- 
quisite anguish pictured in its express81on, and 
beckoning him nearer to her she urged him, in a 
faint whisper, to kneel and pray with her. - He 
endeavored to comply, and ejaculated broken 
sentences of fervent petition, "Then he grew 
calmer, and the Holy Spirit seemed to descend in 
the image of peace upon his heart, and they all 
were comforted. Stronger and more confident 
his feelings and hopes were poured in the ear of 
his merciful Creator, and his last words were ut- 
tered in a tone of deep exultation— Thanks be 
to God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jegus Christ!* He rose with the triumph 
on his lips, and turned to Helena—but without a 
struggle or a groan, a murmur or a slgh, her 
Spirit had risen on © the white wing of prayer * to 
the only Being who could appreciate the riches 
of its purity. 
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WHEN one has moved through life with a 4distingme 
its holiest duties, and illustrated by a blameless comune the loveliness 

of the meek character of the christian, it is well tat we pause to 

utter a few words over their grave—not words of mere eulogy of the 

dead, but instruction to the living. And there is much instruction 

in the brief history of her whose death we record, A gentler 8pirit 

never blest our world. Wherever she moved there moved one to 

love. And though we might choose words that should set forth one 

of the most perfect of human characters, she would richly merit it 

all. No one who intimately knew her will-speak of her with meas- 

ured language, but let the heart speak out its deep and emi Or 

miration of her e life. At the age of sixteen her mother 

and she became as a mother to a large family. Though young, she 

possess8ed, in an eminent degree, all the traits of the ernal char- 
acter which make woman ever a ministering angel in the home. 
After her marriage, not a year since, he still remembered her ſa- 
ther's home and its inmates, and did not permit them to realize that 
a 8ister was removed. As a daughter,  sister, wife, and friend, no 
being ever excelled her in devotion and faithfulness, Having lived a 
christian she died as a Christian should die, with perfect composure, 
and with the 8trongest assurance of = better life. She received the 
intelligence of her end being near with ealmness, and made all the 
arrangements for her funeral. Her 80licitude for her husband was 
great; she knew that when she should be borne to the grave his 
home would be desolate, and 8he told him-to be sure to ask her 
ther to come home with him to tea. To the last the same anco-. 
tionate being. A large circle of friends mourn the absence of a be- 
loved one, and hundreds are partners with the young widower in 


the grief of this beregvement. 
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GENERAL ConvenTion. This body, composed of 
the ministers and'delegates from the several states in 
the union, held its annual session in our city, Sept. 19 
and 20. © The representation was very full, and though 
we. regretted the absence of some whom we expected 
to greet here, yet we were gratified. in beholding 80 
many fellow laborers in the kingdom of God. The 
threatening storm of the opening of the week passed 
away, and Wednesday morning dawned upon us in 
brightness and beauty, and the weather continued 
pleasant-till the close of the meetings. The Occas1onal 
Sermon. was preached by Br. Abel C. Thomas, of Phi- 
ladelphia, whose theme was * the more excellent min- 
istry,” and well did he unfold the excellences of the 
ministry of the reconciliation of the world, and bring 
out the encouragements to labor and not be weary. 
His delivery was a fine specimen of note preaching, and 
we hope that many of the young © heralds of the cross? 
with us took example from the 8xame. We presume 
the discourse will 800n be in print, and till then we re- 
frain from giving an outline of it. Brs. R. Streeter, 
J. Moore, Drew, $S. R. Smith, and I. D. Williamson, 
also preached during the session of the Convention. 
Br. T. Clowes also delivered a. discourse on the Tues- 
day evening previous ; his and Br. Moore's sermon we 
did not hear, but they were highly spoken of by many 
of our friends. The rest we heard, and enjoyed them 
all very much, excepting that of Br. R. S., which evi- 
dently was an ill-digested affair; and as those who 
are not of us will always regard the preaching on s8uch 
occaslons as a criterion of the general character of 
Umversalist sermons, we feel bound to say what we 
have 8aid, and to add that the sermon of Br. Streeter 
was by no means a. specimen of his usual performances, 
as those famihar with his preaching assert. Two con- 
ferences, or praise meetings, were held on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, and were rich seasons of 
spiritual delight and profit. Meetings were also held 
in the evenings of the week in $everal of the neighbor- 
ing towns, and our friends in this region had good op- 
portunities of hearing several of the brethren from 
abroad. The congregations were. very large on .each 
of the six services; the 8spacious church in School 
Street was densely-crowded each time ; and the most 
profound attention given by the vast concourse of peo- 
ple, The,singing, under the direction of Mr. Bartlett, 

1 of the church, added not « little to the 

* the meetings; and we wish to notice 

zerved by the ladies of the choir, and to 

g=which is, the laying aside of the bonnet. 

18a good fashion, because it enables them 

to. preserve correct time, better than they could were 

the” bonnet intercepting the sounds of each others 

voices ; and, moreover, it looks social, pleasant, and 

18 .in better keeping, to use an artist's phrase, with the 

uncovered heads of the gentlemen in the choir. We 

hope this fashion will prevail, and perhaps it may ob- 

tain among.the ladies of the congregation, which would 

be'a very fortunate thing for some short people we 

know of, as it is not very pleasant to have your view 

of an interesting 8peaker entirely intercepted by the 
huge bonnet of some fashionable lady. 

The friends in Boston and the neighborhood illus- 
trated the social character of our religion admirably, 
and we may confidently hope that there was awakened 
a reciprocal affection, which will do much to unite in 
Spirit brethren and sisters in every part of our land, 
and make them eager to do good as they have oppor- 
tunity, especially to the household of faith. 

\ The business of the Convention -was conducted in 
great harmony and unanimity ; and the reports from 


the various parts of the country were of a highly 
| couraging character, The cause of what we reco nt 
as Divine Truth, is onward ; progress is the motto, and 
80 intimate do we regard the connection of the adyany, 
of the pure principles of the gospel with the improye. 
ment of society, that we must * rejoice with exceedine - 
great joy * in the prosperity of the cause we love. Gy. 
speed it. | : 
"The Convention adjourned to meet at Portland, Ny © 
MxmoiR of Rev. W. C. HAanscom, with a geles. : 
tion of his Sermons. This promised work is now isgueq - 
from the press, and in a style highly creditable to the - 
publisher. The Memoir, by Rev. J. G. Adams, th, | 
compiler of the work, is a very interesting and concigs 
biography of the lamented brother whose s8hort, þyt 
useful career, it records. | It breathes no more of ad. 
miration of the exemplary character of the departeg 
friend than that character deserves ; and though it jg 
ever a Uifficult thing to speak of an intimate and hear 
cherished friend in that measured language which all 
can approve, yet we think all who knew Br. Hanscon 
will allow that his biographer has not eulogized hin 
beyond his merits. It is a well written memoir, em. 
bracing 27-pages of the work. | 
The s8ermons and select articles are of a practical 
character, and are replete with a deep interest in the 
8piritual well being of man, and are the breathings of : 
a 8oul that enjoyed much of the spirit of the Beloved : 
We commend the work to our friends ; it is ever | 
way worthy of their patronage. It contains a likeneyg 
of Br. H., eight select sermons, the 8ame number of : 
miscellaneous articles, and several extracts from let- ' 
ters, which, with the Memoir, make a handsome duv- * 
decimo volume of 203 pages. Published by A. Tom- 
kins, 32 Cornhill, Boston. Price 75 cts. | 


To REraDtERs AND CORRESPONDENTS. Seven! } 
articles intended for this No. were crowded out. We 
regret especially the exclusion of an account of an ws ! 
pressive religious service at Mount Auburn, at the * 
tomb of Murray, on the 18th, with a hymn, written * 
for the occasion by Br. L. C. Browne. We shall at : 
tend to it in our next. 

Our readers will welcome the new correspondent 
from New Haven, who enriches our pages this month; : 
and they will be happy to learn that we have the ' 
promise of frequent contributions from the same oiſted | 
mind. | | 


E. N. HaRRIs' AppREss. We thank Br. Harris for ; 
a copy of his address. It contains a decided rebuke 0 | 
the proceedings of the limitarian sects in reference t0 ! 
a celebration of the 4th of July by the Sabbath Schools ? 
Br. H. proposed the celebration, but went not ahead, 
as he found s0on after that others were making the | 
necessary preparations for all the schools, and notice ' 
was given of the 8ame in the Methuen paper. But! 
was 800n discovered that the Universalist Sabbath : 
School was to be excluded, and the reason afterward 
given was, they did not know that the Universalss 
had a Sabbath School. This unchristian conduct, and | 
other circumstances, called forth this spirited addres. | 
It wall, we opine, do good. | 
UUUOOMUUUYYVYVUUTUUYTTUEIMCUUYUUTTS TLV OCSTVWUURILYLYUUV[UOTIVULSLIUVYVGLEYEINYUEEINNY|, 
List of Letters containing remittances received since ou! 
last, ending Sept. 27, 1838. | 

L. 8., E. Clarendon, $33 A.M., Alexander, $23 8. B., Plymouth, | 
$6; P. R., Marblehead, $8,50; A. K., Pavilion, (this remittan® : 
makes our account square,) $10; A. L. G., Unity, $2; A. 4 " ; 
Unity, $2; B. P. B., Middlebury, $2; A. 8S., York, $2; T. CG: =; 
Dunkirk, $103 N.T., Reading, $2; BE. G. J., Concord, $23: C-B: C4 
Warren, $5; L. P., Eaton, $2; J.'M. C:, Worthington, $2; T: y J 
Oxford, $2; E: R. C., Claremont, $2; H. G. 8., Bellows Falls, $ | 
W. H. C., Shirley Village, $4; P. M., Bridgewater, $1; T. C5» 
Dunkirk, ($2'of the $10 was credited to Mrs. Warren, of lanov* | 


| is that right ?) $10; A. R. G., Henderson, ll., (we have no record 
| his 8ubs : ©. 


bers,) $10 ; M. ©., Groton, Vt., $2; G. F. G., Haverhill, $$ 
W. W., Leicester, (pays up to June 1838) $4; L. C. B., Fort Plain, 5 * 
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Oh! say not 80 $00n 


'tis the moment to part, 


That friends so u - nit - ed can 


give but 
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must_ re - call, in the heart, 


The whispers of friendship $0 


That fancy a - PA 


ear! When lips cannot utter the 


the 


anguish we'd tell, 


Our hearts feel, most 


keenly, the Silent farewell, Farewell, farewell, the Silent farewell, Our hearts feel, most keenly, the 


Espres. 


———__— 


a. Ritard. 
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Silent fare - well, Farewell, few the Silent fare - well! 


Though storms, on the waters that part us, may rise, 
And wake their dark forms on the breast of the deep, 
No cloud $hall e'er come to o'ershadow the eyes 
Now quiet and gentle as infancy's sleep : 
The sunshine of hope each dark { 2 Shall expel, 
And wake the kind thoughts of the gilent farewell. 


3 


Far, far be the day ere a throb of this heart 
Shalt cease its emotion for ſriendship 80 true ; 

And, ere a kind wish from the sont should depart 
I'd bid to this life and its changes adgen : 

Long, long may the joy in this bosom stfll dwell, 
And friendship revive the last, wlent farewell. 
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